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LIBERAL EDUCATION AND THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ 


By Dr. J. CAYCE MORRISON 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, NEW YORK 


THERE are places which remind one of 
Emerson’s letter to a friend: 


Lone and sad, sometimes busy and glad, I walk 
under this broad cope and these hospitable trees. 
They never seem surprised at my thoughts and sel- 
dom suffer their own to escape. Sometimes—rarely, 
I pity them. Often they seem to pity me. They 
are a great convenience, they hide and separate men 
who are often much better for being hid and 
solitary. 


Through the ages man has borne witness 
to the influence of woodland and hills in 
shaping the course of his thought and feel- 
ing. Byron found ‘‘pleasure in the path- 
less wood,’’ and the psalmist exclaimed, ‘‘I 
hft up mine eyes unto the hills.’’ Perhaps 
the mood of psalmist and poet has a place 
in commencement talks, particularly in a 
setting such as this that surrounds Alfred. 

The people who founded this community 
and this school knew the strength of these 
hills, the pleasures of these one-time path- 
less woods, knew, as Emerson would put 
it, that man’s communion here would 
‘‘foree itself into pits of theaters and cel- 
lars of markets,’’ knew that visions 
cherished here would be as ‘‘the air and 
darkness and space and time,”’ as ‘‘nature, 


1 Doctor’s oration, commencement, Alfred Uni- 
versity, June 15, 1932. 


—wild, untamable, all-containing nature.’’ 
You who to-day go to far places will 
carry with you more than _ pleasant 
memories of moonlight nights, of shadowed 
hills, of pleasant company, of whispered 
loveliness. From these haunts you will 
carry spiritual strength that is gained in 
quiet places, where the tempo of life is 
slower, where men have time to think, to 
dream, to catch something of the meaning 
of life—of that ‘‘untold ineffable goal’’ 
toward which we aspire. 

Here, setting and occasion conspire to let 
the mind run as it will through pleasing 
jumble of fact and fantasy in the develop- 
ment of a theme distant enough to the 
immediate interests of this day, but to- 
morrow very near to those of you going 
to take your places among men and women 
who are making this world a better place 
in which to live. 

In America, the liberal arts college and 
the elementary school have stood as far 
apart as the dame school of New England 
and the college founded by John Harvard; 
as far apart as the ward school of our 
politically ridden cities and the great uni- 
versity founded by Daniel Coit Gilman. 
Always these two have stood as the two ex- 
tremes of the educational ladder. 
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The liberal arts college, founded for the 
few, was devoted to handing down from 
generation to generation the knowledge 
gained from the ages. Its students were re- 
eruited from the select and, with the grace 
of God, the four years amid scholastic 
walls should their advantages. 
Slowly, yes, reluctantly, the arts college re- 
sponded to change. Devoted to the classics, 
it hesitated to accept the modern languages 
as substitutes for Latin and Greek. Dedi- 
eated to the humanities, it looked upon 
science as an intruder in the realm of in- 
tellectual endeavor. Philosophy, sheltered 
through so many centuries in the monas- 
teries, found it difficult to shape a chaotic 
world and still is inclined to turn inward 
rather than outward. Learning is corralled 
in subjects, and further divided into units 
or courses. Prerequisites are religiously 
guarded so that the subject still appears 
more important than the individual, know- 
ing more important than doing. 

At the other extreme, the elementary 
school suffers from its heritage. Founded 
as a dame school, officially established as a 
grammar school, dominated for nearly a 
century by ward politicians, it still is ad- 
ministered for the most part on the theory 
that its chief function is to give children 
a mastery of the essential skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic; of factual knowl- 
edge catalogued in encyclopedic fashion. 

With such disparity of function, with 
such opposite standing in the social order, 
what have these two institutions—the lib- 
eral arts college and elementary school— 
in common? 

‘‘The old order changeth giving way to 
new,’’ is as true to-day as when Arthur 
handed his sword to Bedivere. Even the 
least sensitive among us perceives the vital 
changes that have come during the present 
century. Within thirty years man’s im- 
provements in transportation have revolu- 
tionized his entire manner of living. Vast 


increase 


strides have been made in communication 
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—wireless, radio, automobiles, airplanes. 
What a theme any one of these would 
make! Who can record their effects upon 
our means of earning a livelihood, the sub- 
ject-matter of our thought, our social rela- 
tionships, our use of leisure time—in facet, 
upon our entire manner of living? 

Year by year machine power is substi- 
tuted for man power, so that to-day the 
average man has forces at his command 
greater than the combined power of many 
slaves of ancient Greece or Rome. Yet, this 
very power of increased production has 
denied to millions the right to productive 
labor—has added to our vocabularies a new 
term to puzzle fevered brains unaccus- 
tomed to constructive thinking. 

Within a decade our whole system of eco- 
nomics has undergone significant change. 
Within that time ‘‘charge it’’ became a 
national slogan; instalment buying and a 
mortgage on the home, badges of economic 
intelligence; buying on margin and gam- 
bling with money never earned, evidence of 
business sagacity; ‘‘Oh Yeah,’’ a record 
that many a man in public life would like 
to see delegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. Within this same decade we have 
seen business in decline, industry paralyzed 
by fear; Mr. Babbitt the influential citizen 
of every community; our ‘‘bankers bank- 
rupt,’’ and the long vaunted leadership of 
business and industry helpless before forces 
it never understood. 

During this same decade, we have seen 
the forces that supported the old saloon de- 
velop the speakeasy; we have observed the 
church engaged in doubtful struggle with 
commercialized amusement; we have 
watched old sanctions slipping into the dis- 
eard and youth struggling for a new vision 
of life. 

But why attempt to catalogue the 
changes about us, and who would be so 
bold as to predict the problems that may 
be upon us before the close of the genera- 
tion that lies just ahead? 
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We belong to a generation that had come 
to believe all curves would extend upward 
forever; that economic theories proved 
through the ages no longer applied. We 
were satisfied with a social order that 
counted more than 50 per cent. of its mem- 
bership outside the pale of the organized 
church. We worshipped at the shrine of 
business and had come somehow to look 
upon the making of money as the chief of 
the moral virtues. Our chief advice to 
youth, spoken subtly, by implication rather 
than directly, was, ‘‘Get money, young 
man; honestly, if you ean.’’ It is little 
wonder that bankers are styled bankrupt, 
that the only leadership emanating from 
the great industrialists is the closing of 
their plants, that politicians are finding 
welfare relief a happy means of bolstering 
their régimes and that a nation of gam- 
blers is still ruefully considering the loss of 
fortunes too often never earned. 

‘‘It is a challenging day to face life.’’ 
The very magnitude of the problems con- 
fronting our generation calls for bold 
spirits, for daring imagination. To the 
youth leaving school and college is flung 
the responsibility of solving many of the 
problems that prove beyond the capacity 
of their elders. 

A new social order in the making? But 
the kind of new social order depends upon 
the education, the experience, the vision, 
the power gained in college, in high school, 
in elementary school. Education must 
foresee, project, direct, guide social change 
rather than follow blindly after it. Such 
is the challenge of the times to school and 
college. 

Will the college give youth a liberal edu- 
cation or will it continue to stress subject 
specialization, leaving youth to learn out- 
side the college walls those larger meanings 
which determine his usefulness and _ his 
happiness in the world of men? In at- 
tempting to answer this question Mr. Don- 
ald Cottrell proposed five categories of a 
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liberal education: Higher civie education; 
education for marriage and parenthood; 
esthetic and spiritual education; education 
for health and recreation ; education for the 
choice of a vocation. 

Let us examine each of these proposals. 


HIGHER Civic EDUCATION 


The last presidential campaign stirred 
the emotions of our people deeper than has 
any political campaign since 1896; and yet 
only 36 per cent. of the eligible voters of 
the nation went to the polls) Why? Shall 
we leave government to those who would 
join the ‘‘tin-box brigade’’ or use govern- 
mental power for privileged groups? Do 
we want the best brains among our people 
devoted to the common good or shall we 
continue to steer them toward a struggle 
for individual profits? Entirely apart from 
the processes of government, what is the 
responsibility of the individual to organ- 
ized society? The questions are innumer- 
able. The answers are not so evident. 
School and college has had these young 
people for sixteen years. What have we 
done to fit them to assume active leader- 
ship in the civie affairs of community, city, 
county, state, nation? Is it still true that 
they have asked for bread and that we have 
given them a stone? 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 


The last decade witnessed a marked let- 
down in social conventions, and, it is said, 
in morals. Mothers of good breeding and 
economic standing serve cocktails to their 
guests and wonder how they may safeguard 
their sons from the influence of the speak- 
easy—little realizing that in each case the 
source of supply is handled by the same 
bootlegger. From 1920 to 1930 the num- 
ber of divorces granted to every 100 mar- 
riages increased from 13 to 17. Does 
America believe that the home is the basie 
institution of our social structure? If so, 
what do our colleges propose to do for these 





thousands of youth who annually pass 
from the college doors? Is there anything 
the college can do for young men and 
women more fundamental than to give 
them an intelligent understanding of the 
problems involved in and a deep-seated de- 
sire for the highest and best in marriage 
and parenthood? 


ESTHETIC AND SpiriruaAL EpucaTion 
If you get simple beauty and naught else 
You get about the best thing God invents, 
Beauty is truth, truth beauty 
That is all ye know, and all ye need to know. 


So sang the poets. And yet life is not quite 
so simple, so much a matter of beauty, as 
the poets indicate. Old sanctions have 
broken down. The authority of the 
‘‘Word,’’ of the prophet, of the one in 
high position, is no longer potent. Youth 
has learned to question and will go on ques- 
tioning till he finds the answer. 

New forces are at work; out of the soil 
of our present chaotic social structure the 
spirit of youth seeks guidance to a new 
faith. New standards of conduct, of social 
relationships, of esthetic appreciations, of 
spiritual beliefs are in the making. Will 
the college cast aside the réle of counselor, 
of guide, of comrade to youth in his search 
for a higher and more satisfying esthetic 
and spiritual realm? 


EpuUCcATION FOR HEALTH AND RECREATION 

Probably, in no respect, during the past 
decade have school and college made 
greater progress than in the realm of 
physical health. The span of life has 
lengthened. The ideal of prevention of 
disease has gained momentum. Yet, hos- 
pitals and institutions for the mentally ill 
have doubled and tripled in size and are 
still too small to care for the ever-increas- 
ing numbers asking admittance. Life has 
speeded up. The stresses and strains upon 
the human mechanism are greater. Health 


is involved in leisure, in recreation, in 
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social relationships, in vocation and avoca- 
tion. Mental health looms increasingly 
larger among the responsibilities of school 
and college. 


EDUCATION FOR THE CHOICE OF A VOCATION 


In a college like Alfred, primarily de- 
voted to a great profession, perhaps little 
need be said on this point. Yet taking col- 
leges as a whole much remains to be done. 
Each year thousands of young men and 
young women are admitted to college and 
are then sent home stamped as failures. 
Each succeeding year, the sum total of 
human knowledge concerning individual 
capacities and the requirements of the sev- 
eral vocations increases; yet is scarcely 
noted in college personnel administration. 
It behooves the college to take up where 
the high school leaves off in the guidance of 
each individual to that realm of work 
wherein he may labor with the most satis- 
faction to himself and the greatest value 
to society. 

Granting all the shortcomings heretofore 
enumerated or implied, still the college has 
made a substantial beginning toward the 
attainment of this program of liberal edu- 
cation. Yet at its best, the college will 
serve only the few; and what it can do 
will depend in part upon what its stu- 
dents have experienced and thought and 
felt in the years before they enter the col- 
lege door. At their best, leaders are 
limited by the capacities of those with 
whom they live and labor. To the elemen- 
tary school, then, falls a new rdle. 

A factual eneyclopedic knowledge, a 
mastery of the three R’s, is not enough. 
The elementary school feels the impact of 
social change. The nature of the child is 
increasingly the subject of profound study. 
The processes of teaching and the content 
of school experience are undergoing funda- 
mental change. Philosophers and scien- 
tists are finding in the problems of these 
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lower grades the challenge to intellectual 
effort. 

To the mastery of the common integrat- 
ing knowledge and skills reasonably ex- 
pected of all normal men and women, it 
is the function of the public elementary 
school to help every child: (a) Develop a 
sound body and normal mental attitudes; 
(b) understand and practice desirable 
social relationships; (¢) discover and de- 
velop his own desirable individual apti- 
tudes; (d) cultivate the habit of critical 
thinking; (e) appreciate and desire worth- 
while activities. 

HEALTH 

If the chief function of medicine is the 
prevention of disease, of physical and men- 
tal breakdown, then the work must begin 
early, before fundamental weaknesses de- 
velop too far. Nowhere does the state have 
access to so large a percentage of all chil- 
dren as in the elementary school. Here 
knowledge is gained, attitudes are devel- 
oped, habits are formed, that go with the 
individual all his life, that make the dif- 
ference between success and failure, be- 
tween sadness and happiness. 


SocraAL RELATIONSHIPS 


What is morality, beyond the sum total 
of human relationships? We teach, yes! 
We formulate creeds and moral codes, yes! 
We tell what is good to be done, yes! For 
a hundred years we have done these things 
—and with what result? The answer is 
obvious to all who read the times in which 
we live. The elementary school must and 
is beginning to set a new pattern—to pro- 
vide six, eight, nine years of practice in 
social living. If the elementary school can 
do this job well, secondary school and col- 
lege will carry on; but at whatever stage 
a child drops out of school he will have 
had practice in living with his fellows, he 
will have developed ideals and habits of 
social living that will influence all his later 
experience. 
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INDIVIDUAL APTITUDES 


At last we are beginning to understand 
that no two children are made in the same 
image. The responsibility of the elemen- 
tary school is to help each child find him- 
self, to adapt the school’s program to the 
child’s need, to capitalize his experience 
and his interest. As the elementary school 
increases its adaptation to the individual 
differences of children, and children come 
to enjoy six to nine years in such an en- 
vironment, the secondary school and col- 
lege will be obliged to carry on, even at the 
expense of long-cherished notions and tra- 
ditions. 

CREATIVE ABILITIES 


Stanwood Cobb has recently given us a 
book entitled, ‘‘Discovering the Genius 
Within You,’’ in which he makes it plain 
that most human individuals possess some 
element of genius. This thought that Cobb 
so well expresses is gradually gaining wide 
acceptance. More and more it will be the 
province of the elementary school to help 
the child discover his creative abilities, to 
develop them, to find satisfaction in them. 
If we do this work well in the elementary 
school, the college will need something more 
than a system of electives to serve the gen- 
erations of youth that will register in the 
years to come. 


CRITICAL THINKING 


Randolph of Roanoke once said that he 
would go out of his way any time to kick 
a sheep. And yet our schools have been 
busily engaged in turning out generations 
of individuals herd-minded. Read our 
school histories, if you will, and find if you 
can any implication that our government 
has ever been wrong in any of its foreign 
relationships. Or, to be more specific, sean 
those histories used north of the Mason 
and Dixon line for any reference to the fact 
that Andrew Johnson after retiring from 
the presidency was returned by the people 
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of his district to Congress, and later to 
the Senate, where in each capacity he 
served with honor and distinction. 

No, I am not pleading for the privilege 
of letting every teacher indoctrinate chil- 
dren as she will. Rather, what I am ask- 
ing for is that children from the day they 
enter school shall be taught to think for 
themselves, figuratively to stand on their 
own feet, to have daily experience in liv- 
ing by the rule of tested thought. This ob- 
jective is not easy of attainment; and it 
leads beyond the realm of the civie rela- 
tionships of men; but the elementary school 
is setting itself to this task, and the college 
that receives these youngsters in the years 
to come will feel the necessity of revolution- 
izing the content and procedure of its 
offering. 

Why this theme, in this setting, on this 
occasion? I have tried to establish the 
thesis that a new social order is in the 
making, that the character of the new order 
depends upon a new education, and that 
the development of the new education chal- 
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lenges leadership in college and elementary 
school alike. The latter is already under- 
going profound change that must affect the 
course of secondary education and that 
calls for sympathetic guidance and sup- 
port on the part of the college. 

Speaking from this platform, some years 
since, one of your own well said, ‘‘ Alfred 
University must always in the future, as 
it has in the past, maintain a strong and 
aggressive policy towards all the vital is- 
sues of the day.’” What is more vital than 
the part these young men and young 
women and their successors will play in 
shaping the new social order that is in the 
making? 

As they leave these cloistered halls to 
take up their part in the world’s work, we 
ean wish for them nothing better than that 
they carry always in their hearts Barrie’s 
parting words to the graduates of St. 
Andrews: 


Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves. 


SOME RECENT TRENDS IN COLLEGE EDUCATION’ 


By Professor E. E. CUMMINS 


UNION 


A FEW months ago the announcement that 
Yale had abandoned her specific requirement of 
a classical language for the B.A. degree aroused 
wide-spread interest not alone among educators 
but among the general public, unless the daily 
press was erroneous in estimating its news 
value. Yet the change was surely not startling 
or unexpected, except perhaps to those die- 
hards who had faith to believe that Yale would 

1In an attempt to see to what extent and in 
what ways the American college has been respond- 
ing to the criticism which has been so liberally 
bestowed upon it, the writer has made a study of 
twenty liberal arts colleges. For several reasons 
the schools studied have been limited to those in 
the East—six small men’s colleges, seven women’s 
colleges, one coeducational institution and six col- 
leges affiliated with large universities. To make 


comparisons somewhat valid only liberal arts col- 
leges have been studied. 


COLLEGE 


remain true to the classical tradition. Latin 
and Greek have been losing ground perceptibly 
among the liberal arts colleges, even in the 
East. Originally, of course, practically all 
liberal arts colleges required some training in 
the classical languages for the degree. But 
with the rapid development of secondary educa- 
tion and the increasing demand for college 
training, many institutions began to make room 
for students unversed in elassical language by 
permitting them to become candidates for some 
degree other than the B.A.—the Ph.B. or the 
B.S. Gradually, however, the patent absurdity 
of making the B.S. degree stand for “no train- 
ing in classical languages” has led most colleges 
to abandon it altogether. Among the twenty 
colleges studied only three still grant a B.S. 
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degree to liberal arts students, while only one 
retains the Ph.B. At Harvard only the entrance 
requirements differ for the B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees, the college requirements being the same. 
Two of the colleges granting only the B.A. 
degree, Amherst and Williams, require some 
work in elassical languages of all candidates. 
When the classical language requirement is 
dropped, it is customary to substitute a choice 
between classical language and mathematics. 

A most common criticism raised against the 
curriculum of the American college has been its 
addiction to specific requirements. In reaction 
against this rigidity Harvard, during President 
Eliot’s régime, introduced the free elective sys- 
tem, and a number of schools followed her 
example to some extent at least, although the 
change was not as sweeping as was generally 
believed. Most schools remained firm in the 
faith that “the study of ———— 
the training of an educated man.” Classical 
language, modern foreign language, mathemat- 
ies and history have pressed their claims with 
an assiduity only equalled by the perseverance 
of economies, political science, psychology and 
natural science; with the result that instead of 
reducing requirements the harried administra- 
tor has usually requested that the newest inter- 
loper be admitted to the academic elect. The 
ever-lengthening “required” list therefore has 
been an index rather to the political sagacity 
and “pull” of the teachers represented thereon 
than to any possible superiority of the subjects 
so favored. During the last decade there has 
been a rapid change in this regard. Among the 
colleges under consideration the specifie require- 
ment is now the exception rather than the rule. 
Most of these schools have arranged the various 
subjects into groups, such as the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, and languages and litera- 
ture, and require the student to take a certain 
amount of work in each group in accordance 
with what is called the “principle of distribu- 
tion.” 

Not that the specifie requirement has passed 
out entirely. Seventeen of the twenty schools 
specifically require work in English, though 
there are three—Yale, Princeton and Vassar— 
that do not. Considering that there is no 
agreement as to what the content of the course 
should be—some teachers confining themselves 


is necessary to 
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to literature, others to exercises in composition, 
and still others offering a combination of the 
two—it is really astonishing that freshman 
English should have kept so firm a hold on the 
required list. The real “bitter ender,” however, 
is foreign language. Nineteen of the twenty 
colleges require some work in one or more mod- 
ern foreign languages, Wellesley, the lone ex- 
ception, permitting her students to substitute a 
second laboratory science for foreign language. 
Strictly speaking, the foreign language require- 
ment should not be elassed as specific, though 
to the average undergraduate a choice among 
French, German and Spanish is no choice at all. 
Here and there will be found other specific 
requirements. Brown, for example, requires a 
year’s work in mathematics—but by and large 
the specific requirement has given way to the 
group or division requirement. 

In an attempt to counteract the lamentable 
tendency of Americans to think only in terms 
of quantity, the colleges have devised a point 
system whereby some attention at least is paid 
to the quality of work done. The usual require- 
ment for graduation in terms of credits is 120. 
Formerly a boy with 120 credits could graduate, 
even though he had received nothing but D’s in 
his entire course, but many colleges have re- 
cently introduced a system ealling for the 
aceumulation of quality points. For example, 
A yields 3 points, B, 2 points, C, one point, 
and D, none. The requirement is usually that 
the same number of quality points shall be 
obtained as eredit hours, i.e., 120, though of 
course the various plans differ in detail. Sev- 
eral schools merely state that a certain number 
of hours must be of grade C or better. The 
significant thing is that sixteen of the twenty 
colleges require in some way that a certain 
amount of work be of a quality higher than 
that required for passing. 

Closely related to the matter of quality are 
the regulations governing the distribution of 
courses by years. In some colleges of my 
acquaintance it is possible for a student to 
graduate without having taken any work above 
that of freshman grade, i.e., courses which are 
open to freshmen, and by first-hand investiga- 
tion it has been found that many students have 
graduated by doing just this. In many schools 
men are graduating without taking courses 
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above sophomore grade. But the better schools 
are realizing that the work required of under- 
graduates should be progressively more ad- 
vanced—more difficult and greater in sheer 
bulk. In not one of the twenty schools being 
considered in this paper is it possible for a 
student to graduate without a considerable 
amount of his work being done in courses above 
the sophomore level. In several schools progres- 
sion is developed still farther and certain 
courses are limited, with the necessary allow- 
ance for exceptions, to juniors and certain 
courses to seniors. 

The free elective system was to a very large 
extent a reaction against the rigidity of a eur- 
riculum which allowed no freedom of choice to 
the individual student. Few schools adopted the 
system in its entirety; most of them drifted into 
a hybrid state, laying down a number of spe- 
cifie requirements while permitting some selec- 
Then there appeared on the scene the 
“principle of distribution” and its corollary— 

These two 
“God has so 
made the world,” says Professor Whitehead, 


tion. 


the “principle of concentration.” 
“principles” go hand in hand. 


“that there are more topics desirable for knowl- 
edge than any one person can possibly acquire.” 
And who is to determine what particular sub- 
The 


principle of distribution, though sharing the 


jects “every educated man must know?” 


element of compulsion with the old rigid system 
of specific requirements, meets this objection by 
asserting that there are certain broad fields of 
knowledge into which most, if not all, subjects 
can be classified; and that every student ean, 
and should, be put to pasture for at least a 
It is upon 
this idea that group and division requirements, 


brief period in each of these fields. 


previously discussed, are based. 

Closely allied to this idea is the belief that 
every student ought to acquaint himself quite 
intimately with at least one field of knowledge, 
which obviously he should select for himself. 
Not so, the particular courses 
within the field—once that has been chosen the 
path to be followed may well be marked out 
for him by the group of professors concerned. 


necessarily, 


No man is wise enough, perhaps, to decide 
that another man should have training in his- 
tory rather than in mathematies; but after the 
choice has been made a group of experts in 
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the chosen branch of learning are presumably 
better qualified than he himself is to decide 
what courses shall be taken and in what order, 
to map out a unified, correlated program by 
which a genuine insight may be obtained into 
the field as a whole and into its relationships 
with the other great departments of knowledge. 
Enlargement of the major requirement—and 
what is especially significant, inclusion within 
it of work in fields allied to the major subject— 
is a tendency that has been clearly and increas- 
ingly apparent during the last decade. The 
“principle of concentration” leads logically, in 
the opinion of many, to a general examination 
over the chosen major field at the completion 
of the course, since it is thought that only in 
this way can unity be attained. 

The general examination, almost unheard of 
a decade ago, has now established itself as a 
definite part of American collegiate education 
and is conquering new territory all the time. 
Seven of our twenty colleges require a general 
examination of all students in their major sub- 
jects at the close of the senior year; and in 
addition Harvard, Radeliffe and Wesleyan do 
so except in a very few departments. At Bryn 
Mawr all majors in English must pass a gen- 
eral examination. So we see that eleven of the 
twenty schools have accepted the general exami- 
nation for all students in principle at least. 

We can not study the course of collegiate 
education during the last decade without being 
impressed by the growing interest in honors 
work. Even the proponents of the general ex- 
amination for all usually agree that the work 
given superior students should be of a some- 
what different nature than that given to the 
general run. Hence we find honors work used 
by schools that have the general examination 
for all as well as by those that reserve it for 
their best students. It was only a few years 
ago that Swarthmore announced the introduce- 
tion of its honors system, yet already the idea 
has gained wide currency. In fourteen of the 
twenty colleges here studied, honors work of a 
special character is given with a general exami- 
nation at the end. At Bryn Mawr provision is 
made for honors work and many departments 
give a general examination to students who are 
candidates for honors; and at two other schools 
there is an honors program which does not in- 
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clude the general examination. Thus seventeen 
of the twenty colleges provide some sort of op- 
portunity for superior students to take honors 
work. 

The ablest critics of the American college 
have united in denouncing the importance it has 
attached to the eredit, which has been elevated 
to a position utterly out of keeping with its 
true significance. It will be observed that most 
of the changes mentioned thus far have had a 
gratifying tendency to deflate the credit. The 
comprehensive examination, for example, has no 
particular relation to credit collecting, the whole 
question there being whether or not a real grasp 
of the subject has been obtained. Also in honors 
work stress is laid upon mastery, upon utiliza- 
tion of material, and credits are left in the 
background where they belong. One of the 
most significant changes, viewed from this 
angle, has been the loosening up of the require- 
ment that a certain number of hours be spent 
in the classroom. In general a credit has 
usually been awarded automatically upon the 
spending of 50 minutes in the classroom per 
week for a certain number of weeks—about 16 
or 18—together with the passing of various 
tests. But under no conditions could a man be 
graduated unless he fulfilled the time require- 
ment; that came first. A man might have the 
subject-matter very well in hand yet fail be- 
cause he had not fulfilled the time requirement, 
because he had accumulated too many absences. 
Probably the most significant change in this 
respect has been the development of the reading 
period. The reading period, first introduced at 
Harvard a few years ago, gives over several 
weeks during the year to study, uninterrupted 
by assignments and class meetings. Three other 
schools of the twenty studied have followed 
Harvard’s example in this respect. 

There are a number of schools, too, which 
make a practice of omitting the regular elass- 
room exercises under certain circumstances. 
Honors students at Swarthmore are freed from 
course responsibility, and in most of the other 
schools giving honors work there is some relief 
from classroom burdens, usually release from 
one course for one year. Where the compre- 
hensive examination is required of all students 
it is customary to lop off at least one year 
course in favor of special reading. At Prince- 
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ton, students are relieved of a year course in 
both junior and senior years. At Vassar, inde- 
pendent study in departments included in the 
major field, not necessarily connected with at- 
tendance at any class, may be credited towards 
the degree up to a total of four hours a semes- 
ter in the junior year and six hours a semester 
in the senior year. 

What has been the effect of these various 
changes upon the intellectual life of the students 
concerned? In the first place, there seems to be 
pretty general agreement that a greater quan- 
tity of work is now being done than was done 
before. In some cases the students are com- 
plaining that too much work is required. At 
several of the institutions athletics have suf- 
fered; and it is charged that the increased 
quantity of work required precludes the pos- 
sibility of a higher quality of work. Neverthe- 
less, I am convineed that in at least a few of 
the schools where these changes have been in 
effect the longest there has been a real quick- 
ening of intellectual interest, and that excel- 
lence has not been sacrificed to bulk; for there 
is evidence that the best students are doing a 
higher quality of work than previously. It is 
also clear that a good deal of work is being 
done on the initiative of the students them- 
selves, chiefly the best ones, of course. That 
the average student is doing higher grade work 
is, apparently, open to serious question; but 
that he is doing more work seems to be gen- 
erally admitted in most of the institutions 
studied. And the best students seem to have 
been benefited materially by the changes made. 

It is important to take account of one most 
serious obstacle in the way of reforming the 
colleges. In a number of cases where changes 
have been adopted a good share of the faec- 
ulty and the students have either failed to un- 
derstand them or have not been in sympathy 
with them. The machinery has been changed, 
but the spirit of many or most of the human 
creatures upon whom its successful operation 
depends has not been touched. One or two ex- 
amples will suffice to show what I mean. At 
one institution, when a system of voluntary at- 
tendance at classes was introduced in the hope 
that something better than the mere fulfilling of 
certain time requirements might become the 
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great aim of the college, certain of the instruc- 
tors immediately set about to devise plans 
whereby the students might be induced to come 
to class; e.g., in one course an hour test was an- 
nounced for the class meeting before Christmas 
recess, although no test was to be given, and 
absentees were to receive zero as their hour test 
grade. The spirit of the change seems to have 
eluded that particular professor. Another ex- 
ample. An instructor desired to substitute for 
one of the regular class hours in a three-hour 
course a series of conferences, readings, special 
reports, ete.; yet though the faculty of the 
school was on record to the effect that ‘mastery 
of knowledge,” as Professor Whitehead phrases 
it, not accumulation of eredits, was the impor- 
tant thing, this same faculty insisted that the 
aforementioned instructor must meet his elass as 
a class three hours a week if his students were 
to receive three hours’ credit. 

I am inclined to think that the reason for this 
failure to grasp the significance of the changes 
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that have taken place has been largely due 
to the unaccountably strong hold which the 
credit has obtained upon American education. 
We look on while the system is being reno- 
vated, inspecting the alterations while they are 
being made, perhaps even helping to make 
them; but somehow the significance of what 
happens fails to get through to us and we 
keep the same old attitude that went with the 
old system. To the fulfilment of a time re- 
quirement we still, consciously or unconsciously, 
accord the position of honor. All else must 
defer to that. Few are the colleges that have 
boldly set standards of an intellectual character 
and have stated that when students have reached 
those standards, whether it be in three years, 
four years or six years, they will be given their 
degrees. Until mastery of knowledge, rather 
than the credit, becomes the end-all of eduea- 
tion, we can not expect mechanical changes to 
built on the Island of Protestant Cay in the 
tellectual life of the colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

The British Medical Journal writes that, 
“plans are actively taking shape for the oceu- 
pation of the Bloomsbury site of 104 acres by 
the new buildings of the University of London. 
The completion of the project will necessarily 
be a task of years, but it is hoped that when 
the university celebrates its centenary at the 
end of 1936 a considerable part of the build- 
ings will be ready and in use. A pamphlet has 
been issued, with a preface, bearing the signa- 
tures of the Earl of Athlone, chancellor; Lord 
Maemillan, chairman of the court, and other 
academic officers, recounting the noteworthy 
history of the university and the future plans. 
It shows by means of a map how remarkable 
an aggregation of higher educational institu- 
tions has grown up around the university. 
Apart from University and King’s Colleges, 
which are actually incorporated in the univer- 
sity, the schools number thirty-four, ineluding 
the medical schools attached to the great hos- 
pitals, and are spread from Stepney to Rich- 
Highbury to Beckenham. 


and from 


mond, 


Each school enjoys a considerable amount of 
autonomy, but each is connected with the Senate 
in all educational matters, and each looks to 
the Court for financial assistance. It is not 
proposed, nor would it be desirable, to bring 
all the university institutions on to one site; 
many of them must be dispersed about London, 
and the medieal schools in particular must be 
localized at the twelve teaching hospitals. But 
what the university has so far lacked is an ade- 
quate headquarters, where the central adminis- 
tration can be focused, where academic cere- 
monies can take place with dignity, and where 
the university treasures, in the shape of its li- 
brary and art collections, can be housed with 
advantage. It has been felt also that something 
architecturally impressive was needed to signify 
that London, in addition to being the political, 
commercial and social capital, was no mean 
university city, even though without the ancient 
traditions of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
classical tower dominating the new university 
group, which will be visible from some of the 
main thoroughfares of West Central London, 
will fulfil that purpose, and at the same time 
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present a neighborly front to the British Mu- 
seum. The university center for the last thirty 
years has been the Imperial Institute, a build- 
ing not designed for the purpose, not identified 
with the university, and affording very inade- 
quate accommodation. On the Bloomsbury site, 
which has been acquired largely through the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, the adminis- 
trative work will be accommodated, and there 
will be buildings for the library, for the In- 
stitute of Historical Research, for the Institute 
of Art (made possible by the generosity of Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld, Sir Joseph Duveen and Sir 
Robert Witt), the Schools of Oriental and of 
Slavonie Studies and other institutions. A 
great hall will be built, also provision for the 
Students’ Union and other university activities, 
and in due time residential accommodation. 
The site is well chosen, for University College, 
the oldest of the colleges, and the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, al- 
most the youngest, are on the north and west, 
and four of the medical schools are within easy 
walking distance. On the east side the univer- 
sity buildings and grounds will form a side of 
Russell Square and Woburn Square. In spite 
of the difficulties of the times, a substantial be- 
ginning is possible, thanks to the private bene- 
factions by which, mostly, the site has been 
provided, the London County Council’s grants 
towards the general buildings, and some other 
contributions, including a large gift from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company.” 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
MEMORIAL 


Tat drawings of preliminary plans for the 
proposed development of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Memorial Park in the Virgin Islands 
prepared by the senior class of the Department 
of Forest Recreation and Park Engineering, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 
University, have been accepted has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Laurie D. Cox, head of the 
department. 

Two drawings have been chosen out of six 
which were submitted by the department. The 
Alexander Hamilton Memorial Park will be 
built on the Island of Protestant Cay in the 
harbor of Christiansted, St. Croix. This is one 
of the Virgin Islands purchased from Denmark 
by the United States Government. 
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Information as to acceptance of the drawings 
was received through a letter from Paul M. 
Pearson, Governor of the Virgin Islands, who 
said: “We are greatly pleased with the draw- 
ings of the plans for the proposed development 
of Alexander Hamilton Memorial Park, and 
are grateful to you for the excellent work done. 
We are returning four of the six, keeping the 
other two for use in making our appeal for 
funds. In that I know you will wish us luck.” 

L. H. Weir, park expert of the National Ree- 
reation Association, was secured by Governor 
Pearson to visit the island and make a prelimi- 
nary report. Mr. Weir invited the cooperation 
of Dr. Cox and his park engineering students 
in the preparation of detailed plans. Mr. Weir 
visited the New York State College of Forestry 
in April and spent several days with the class 
outlining the problem in general and taking up 
details of his preliminary report. The two 
drawings selected have been approved by the 
architects of the U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, by Governor Pearson and by Mr. Weir. 

While Alexander Hamilton was born on the 
neighboring British Island of Nevis, he spent 
mueh of his youth on the Island of St. Croix. 
It was also the home of his parents. Due to 
this fact, the U. S. Government became inter- 
ested in the development of a park in that 
region in his memory. 

The location for the Hamilton Memorial Park 
is unique, oceupying as it does an entire island 
in a harbor almost enclosed by coral reefs and 
lying but a few hundred yards from the town 
of Christiansted. The island has a beautiful 
beach, historical ruins and a luxuriant growth 
of tropical vegetation. On the extreme point 
of the island facing the open ocean and the 
harbor entrance there will be erected a building 
in white marble backed by a low hill with its 
covering of tropical forest. The remainder of 
the island will be developed with park and ree- 
reation features, including a bathing beach, 
playground, service buildings, outdoor theater, 
walks and trails. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


APPROXIMATELY 70 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1930 from 5 to 
20 years of age was attending school or college 
at the time of the enumeration of the census, 
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which was an increase of about 5 per cent. over 
the proportion in 1920, according to the school 
attendance returns of the fifteenth census re- 
cently made available by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The returns show that a larger part of the 
population for each year of age was receiv- 
ing schooling in 1930 but that in the higher age 
groups the proportion was considerably higher 
than in 1920. Gains ranging from 1.2 per cent. 
to 6.6 per cent. were registered in the propor- 
tion of children attending school from 5 to 14 
years of age, inclusive, while in the ages from 
15 to 20 years of age the proportion of atten- 
dance increased from 4.8 per cent. to 15.5 per 
cent. 

Of the total population 20 years of age at 
the time of the 1930 census, 13.1 per cent. were 
attending school as compared to 8.3 per cent. 
at the time of the 1920 enumeration. Of those 
19 years of age 19.8 per cent. were in school 
as compared to 13.8 per cent. in the previous 
decade and of those of 18 years of age 30.7 
per cent. were receiving schooling as against 
21.7 per cent. in 1920. 

The largest percentage gain in school atten- 
dance was in the 16 year group. The 1930 
census returns show that 66.3 per cent. of the 
youth of this age were in school or college while 
in 1920 the proportion was 50.8 per cent. A 
large gain, 13.3 per cent., was registered also 
in the proportion of 17 year old pupils attend- 
ing school, and in those 15 years of age the 
proportion in school increased by 11.8 per cent. 

School attendance, the returns show, is great- 
est among those 11 years old, 97.5 per cent. of 
the children of this age in 1930 being in school. 
Of the population of those 5 years old 20 per 
cent. were in school attendance while in the 
6-year group the proportion is 66.3 per cent. 
Larger school attendance is reached at the age 
of 7 when the proportion is 89.4 per cent. 

Analysis of school attendance by nativity re- 
veals that a slightly larger proportion of the 
native white population of foreign or mixed 
parentage attends school than the native white 
of native parentage. The proportion of 
Negroes in school exceeds the proportion of 
foreign-born whites, although the last named 
group has shown the largest increase in the 
proportion of its school age population in 
school attendance. 
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The statistics of school attendance are based 
upon answers to a question on the population 
schedule as to whether the person enumerated 
had attended school or college any time between 
September 1, 1929, and the census date, April 
1, 1930. If the person enumerated had at- 
tended any kind of school, college, or other 
educational institution for any length of time 
within the period in question an affirmative an- 
swer was to be made. On this basis the re- 
turns showed that of the 38,387,032 persons 
from 5 to 20 years of age in the population 
of the United States on April 1, 1930, 26,849,- 
639, or 69.9 per cent., were attending school, 
as compared with 64.3 per cent. in 1920. The 
percentage returned as attending school was 
greater for each year of age in 1930 than in 
1920, and increases in attendance were notice- 
ably high for the ages from 15 to 20. 

For most of the younger ages the percent- 
age attending school is higher for the native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage and the 
foreign-born white than for the native white 
of native parentage, while for the older ages, 
16 and over, the percentage attending school is 
higher for the native white of native parentage. 
For children five years of age the percentage 
attending school was 18.7 for native white of 
native parentage, 29.6 for native white or for- 
eign or mixed parentage, 30.9 for foreign-born 
white, and 12.7 for Negroes. For 16 years of 
age the percentage attending school was 69.4 for 
native white of native parentage, 64.7 for native 
white of foreign or mixed parentage, 66.2 for 
foreign-born white and 55.3 for Negroes. 

In the total population, for each year of age 
up to 13, and for ages 16 and 17, attendance 
rates were higher for females than for males; 
at age 14 the rates were practically the same 
for both sexes; and at ages 15, 18, 19, and 20, 
attendance rates were higher for males than for 
females. 


COOPER UNION NIGHT SCHOOL 
OF ENGINEERING 

Ow1nc to the great increase in the value of a 
college degree in engineering within the past 
five years the Cooper Union Night School of 
Engineering has made adjustments, which will 
enable students, beginning next fall, to receive 
college degrees. Professor George F. Bateman, 
acting dean of the Schools of Engineering has 
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made a statement outlining the new plans. He 
says in part: 


For seventy years Cooper Union has offered co- 
ordinated five-year night engineering courses to 
young men employed during the day in the engi- 
neering profession. Their sole purpose was di- 
rectly to help the young engineer increase his 
efficiency in his daily work and to render him 
capable of advancement. 

These courses, revised and realigned from year 
to year, have met with the approval of the engi- 
neering profession at large. This is confirmed by 
an occupational survey of the graduating class of 
1932 in the Night School of Engineering. Of the 
102 students, only 18 per cent. are unemployed. 
Of those holding positions, 95 per cent. are in some 
branch of engineering. Their salaries have been 
increased by over 70 per cent. since their entrance 
to the union, and in normal times would have been 
doubled. <A further confirmation is the fact that 
only 17 per cent. of the entire student body were 
unemployed at the beginning of this year. 

Approval by the state educational authorities 
has been withheld, however, because of what was 
deemed the insufficient time content provided by 
the five-year courses of two hours a night five 
nights a week. 

We had been considering only the demands of 
industry. Of late years, however, the value of a 
registered college degree has greatly increased. 
Such a degree has been given to graduates of the 
day courses at the union for many years, and the 
administration felt that in the current revision 
the night courses should no longer remain unreg- 
istered. 

Steps were therefore taken to plan the new night 
courses also to meet the requirements for registra- 
tion as an approved institution of college grade, 
as defined by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. Beginning next fall, it will 
be possible for young men who have been denied 
the orthodox channels of technical education to 
obtain a registered college degree in engineering 
through the new six-year free night courses of the 
Cooper Union. The new course will run for six 
years with a weekly schedule of four nights of 
three hours each. That this is fully feasible for 
the average student is indicated by statistics re- 
cently gathered as to the students’ study habits 
and hours of business and travel. 


Due to limited facilities, only 200 applicants 
can be admitted to the evening engineering 
courses each year. As the number taking the 
entrance examinations is five to six times 
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larger, the selection is severe. No distinetion 
is made between day and night students in 
regard to the quality of instruction, the en- 
tire day staff participating in night school 
instruction. Because of larger student enrol- 
ment, however, this staff is more than doubled 
for the night school by the addition of a group 
of engineers who are actively engaged during 
the day in outside professional work. 

Professor Bateman has been acting dean of 
the Schools of Engineering of Cooper Union 
since April, having been named to sueceed Dean 
Francis M. Hartman, who died four months ago 
after thirty years of service on the engineering 
faculty. The chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees is R. Fulton Cutting. Other members are 
J. P. Morgan, Gano Dunn, Elihu Root, Jr., and 
Walter S. Gifford. The union has, since its 
establishment in 1859, given free instruction to 
over 200,000 men and women. 


THE ECONOMY PROGRAM OF THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION AND UNEMPLOYED 
TEACHERS 

THE State Commissioner of Education, 
Frank P. Graves, as chief executive officer of 
the State Department of Education, has been 
requested by the Unemployed Teachers Asso- 
ciation to order the New York City Board of 
Education to rescind those parts of its economy 
program which call for increasing the average 
size of classes, deferring the appointment of 
new teachers, postponing new teachers’ exami- 
nations until after 1934 and discontinuing sum- 
mer schools after the current season. 

The communication to Dr. Graves reviewed 
the facts in the ease, pointing out that 310 
eligibles on the list promulgated in December, 
1928, will lose their right to teach unless they 
are appointed before next December. The 
teachers ask that the life of the list be extended 
again by legislative action similar to that of 
1931, which added a year to the validity of 
the list. 

Accusing the Board of Edueation of “false 
economy” and “educational suicide” in increas- 
ing the average size of classes as an economy 
move, it is stated that “there are already 7,829 
classes of forty or more pupils,” and that re- 
tardation, truancy and juvenile delinquency will 
result if the class size is raised. 
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The petition points out that without detail- 
ing the maladministration of municipal funds 
through legal and extra-legal means by city 
officials, there remains room for economy in 
the excessive salaries of other educational of- 
ficials, including that of the superintendent of 
schools, who receives a salary of $25,000. 


It continues: 


There are over 100 officials in the Department 
of Edueation receiving from $5,000 to $12,500. 
There are innumerable clerks and confidential see- 
retaries receiving from $4,000 through $4,800. 
The custodian engineers receive fabulous salaries; 
a few examples: 

Washington Irving High School, $32,820; George 
Washington, $29,436; new Textile High School, 
$26,568; De Witt Clinton, $44,112; Evander 
Childs, $36,252. 

There are thirteen other custodian engineers re- 
ceiving from $19,284 through $36,348. 

The presidents of the city colleges each make 
$21,000. Innumerable other examples can be cited 
of the excessive salaries that exist among officials 
in the Department of Education. 


Five specific requests are made as follows: 


(1) That you make such ruling on Section 871 
of the State Education Law as will prevent the 
expiration of the December, 1928, list this year. 

(2) That you order the Board of Education to 
appoint the 310 teachers before the expiration of 
this list. That you order the budget commission 
of the Board of Education to make provision for 
this in the budget. 

(3) That you order the Board of Education to 
retract immediately the so-called ‘‘economy’’ 
measures, 

(4) That you order the Board of Education to 
meet adequately the problem of over-sized classes 
by reducing the average size of classes to a maxi- 
mum of thirty, thus insuring the appointment of 
thousands of teachers much needed by the educa- 
tional system. 

(5) That you order the budget committee to 
have open public hearings before making any 
recommendations to the Board of Education. 


THE WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE 
OF POLITICS 
THE twelfth session of the Institute of Poli- 
ties convenes at Williamstown on Thursday, 
July 28, and continues for four weeks. 
The round-table conferences to be held are: 
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1. Contrasts in Latin-American Civilization: 
Leader, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, New York; Secretary, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Jr. 

2. The Present Position of the Credit Problem: 
Leader, Professor T. E. Gregory, London School 
of Economics, London; Secretary, Professor Hart- 
ley W. Cross, Springfield College. 

3. The Disintegration of the Modern World 
Order: Leaders, Arnold J, Toynbee, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs of London, and Dr. Edwin 
F. Gay, professor of economic history, Harvard 
University; Secretary, Professor Roland L. Kra- 
mer, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

4. The Peace Treaties and the Map of Europe: 
Leader, Dr. Bernadotte E. Schmitt, professor of 
history, University of Chicago; Secretary, John W. 
Brewer, Princeton University. 

5. American Economie Foreign Policy: Leaders, 
W. W. Cumberland, economist, New York, and Dr. 
John H. Williams, professor of economies, Har- 
vard University; Secretary, Professor W. Edwards 
Beach, Williams College. 


In connection with each of the round-table 
conferences, which are limited to a group com- 
petent to participate, two general conferences, 
open to the entire membership of the insti- 
tute, will be held. Additional general confer- 
ences have been organized on “Limitation of 
Armaments,” to be led by Mr. Buell, and on 
“The Imperial Economie Conference at Ot- 
tawa,” led by Dr. Corbett. 

Among those who will participate in these 
diseussions are Admiral William Simms Pratt, 
head of the General Board of the United States 
Navy; Walter Millis, of The New York Herald- 
Tribune editorial staff; Colonel Charles G. Met- 
tler, formerly United States military attaché in 
London and now New York District Ordnance 
Officer; Count E. Westarp, graduate of the Im- 
perial War Academy of Berlin and formerly of 
the German General Staff; Edward P. Warner, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
now editor of Aviation, and William T. Stone, 
Washington representative of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

The evening lectures, which are open to the 
publie, are as follows: 

1. ‘‘Possibilities of Economie Planning—the 
Actual Situation in Germany,’’ Professor Herbert 
von Beckerath, University of Bonn. 

2. ‘‘The Industrial and Economie Organization 
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of France,’’ M. Pierre Lyautey, editor of La 
Journée Industrielle, Paris. 

3. ‘Italy and the World Crisis,’’? Dr. Luigi 
Villari, Rome. 

4. ‘*The Financial Outlook in England,’’ Pro- 
fessor T. E. Gregory, London School of Economies. 

5. ‘‘A British View of the World Economic 
Order,’’ Arnold Toynbee, Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, London. 
6. ‘‘Japan and the Asiatic Continent,’’ Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe, Tokio. 
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The Chinese point of view on Japan’s adven- 
ture in Manchuria and at Shanghai will be pre- 
sented by Dr. W. W. Yen and Dr. T. Z. Koo. 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe, member of the House of 
Peers and of the Imperial Academy of Japan, 
delivered the convocation address on Thursday 
afternoon. A reception to members of the in- 
stitute and other guests was given by Dr. Gar- 
field and Mrs. Garfield on the same after- 
noon. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. J. L. S. Harron, principal of East Lon- 
don College, has been elected vice-chancellor 
of the University of London for 1932-33 in 
succession to Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, whose term 
of office expires on August 31. Dr. W. R. 
Halliday, principal of King’s College, becomes 
deputy vice-chancellor to succeed Canon 
Douglas. 

Dr. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, president of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and canon of Washington 
Cathedral, left London on July 15 for South 
Africa, where he is to be the 1932 lecturer 
under the Carnegie Corporation at the leading 
universities in the Union. He will deal with 
“The Origin and History of Universities” and 
“The Development of the Negro in America.” 
The Phelps-Stokes Fund is interested mainly 
in the edueation of Negroes both in Africa and 
in the United States. 


At the annual meeting of the British Acad- 
emy on July 13, Dr. J. W. Mackail, formerly 
professor of poetry at the University of Ox- 
ford, was elected president for the ensuing year, 
succeeding Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, president of 
the British Board of Edueation from 1916 
to 1922. 

THE University of Manchester has conferred 
an honorary master of arts degree on Frederick 
William Bates in recognition of forty years’ 
public service in educational administration in 
the urban district of Stretford, and on Louis 
Stanley Jast for his work as “pioneer among 
public librarians in England in the introduction 
of modern library methods.” 


Dr. FREDERICK J. E. WoopprinGE, Johnsonian 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, 


has been awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of political science by the University of Berlin, 
where he has been serving as exchange pro- 
fessor. 


Maurice R. Rivuey, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, who has been visiting professor at Bow- 
doin College under the Tallman Foundation, re- 
ceived at commencement the degree of L.H.D. 
from the college. 


DoaNE CouLecE, of Crete, Nebraska, pre- 
sented a somewhat extended commencement 
program this year, in celebration of its six- 
tieth anniversary. Three alumni received hon- 
orary degrees at the commencement exercises. 
The doctorate of science was conferred on Pro- 
fessor C. F. Curtis Riley, of the department of 
zoology of the University of Manitoba, and the 
doctorate of laws on Cheney C. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Child Welfare League of America, 
and on Dean A. W. Taylor, of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New York 
University. 

Dr. BraprorD Knapp has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute to 
accept the presidency of Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock. 

Arver thirty-seven years of association with 
Armour Institute of Technology in Chicago, ten 
years of which he served as president, Dr. 
Howard Monroe Raymond recently retired be- 
cause of ill health. Dr. Raymond was elected 
president emeritus by the board of trustees. 


Dr. W. C. JACKSON, vice-president of North 
Carolina College at Greensboro, has been ap- 
pointed first dean of the School of Publie Ad- 
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ministration that will be opened at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the autumn. The 
school is an enlargement and extension of the 
School of Public Welfare, of which Dr. Howard 
W. Odum has been director. Dr. Odum will 
now devote his full time to the Institute of Re- 
search in Social Science, of which he has been 
appointed director. 

Dr. Oscar Harrison WILLIAMS, associate 
professor of school administration at Kent 
State College, Ohio, has been appointed dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Tue Milton B. Medary Memorial Scholar- 
ship for graduate study in architecture for 
1932-33 has been awarded by the American In- 
stitute of Architects to Frederick S. Webster, of 
the department of architecture of Syracuse 
University. 

Dr. Hersert E, CHAMBERLAIN has resigned 
as director of the Minneapolis Child Guidance 
Clinie at Lymanhurst Hospital-School, Minne- 
apolis, effective on September 1. He has ac- 
cepted the position of associate professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Chicago. 

Proressor LEWIS MALLALIEU Sims will be- 
come a member of the University of Michigan 
Law School next fall, succeeding the late Pro- 
fessor Evans Holbrook, who was killed in an 
accident recently. Professor Sims is at present 
at the Ohio State University. 

Hersert Situ, of the class of 1927, has 
been appointed first dean of freshman men at 
DePauw University. 

AFTER a lapse of a year, the Harvard ex- 
change professorship will be reinstated at Knox 
College next year. Dr. Philip P. Chase, lee- 
turer and tutor in the division of history, gov- 
ernment and economics and director of the 
summer school, will be the visiting lecturer. 
Dr. Chase, whose subject is American history, 
has been selected to visit Knox, Colorado and 
Grinnell Colleges in the second half of the com- 
ing academic year as part of the exchange plan. 

Dr. Harvey L. Epy, associate professor of 
education, University of Southern California, 
and Dr. John T. Wahlquist, director of secon- 
dary education, University of Utah, are mem- 
bers of the faculty of the summer school of the 


University of Cincinnati. 
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Av the University of North Carolina the res- 
ignations have been announced of Louis Round 
Wilson, Kenan professor of library administra- 
tion, university librarian, director of the Uni- 
versity Press, and director of the Library 
School; P. H. Winston, professor of law; E. R. 
Mosher, professor of education; J. Fred Rip- 
pey, visiting professor of history; Cecilia H. 
Bason, associate professor of education; A. G. 
Hinman, associate professor of economics; KE. 
H. Anderson, acting assistant professor of eco- 
nomies; R. 8S. Collins, instructor in German; 
M. B. Pound, instructor in history; H. B. Mul- 
key, instruetor in physies. 

J. H. RoursavGH, supervisor of Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, district schools for the last three 
years, has accepted appointment as superinten- 
dent of schools at Davis, Tucker County. He 
formerly served twelve years in the Davis 
schools as teacher and principal. 

Burton P. Fow er, head master of Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware, and presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Association, 
is principal of the University High School, 
conducted as part of the summer school of 
Syracuse University. 

Dr. JoHN GrieER HIBBEN, president emeritus 
of Princeton University, accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Motion Picture Research Council 
before sailing for Europe. The group, which 
includes many prominent educators, has spent 
several years studying the influence of motion 
pictures on the health, attitude and conduct 
of children and adolescents, and plans to start 
a campaign on behalf of wholesome films. Dr. 
Hibben will assume the leadership of the better 
films campaign when he returns from Europe 
in the autumn. 

Proressor RatpH C. Brown, registrar and 
head of the Bible department of West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to study at Boston and Har- 
vard Universities in the field of the philosophy 
of religion. His classes will be taught by the 
Rev. A. E. Schooleraft, a member of the West 
Virginia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Dr. Lois Meter SHOEMAKER, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, is giving a course 
to a class of Columbia University graduate stu- 
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dents in Europe this summer. The course con- 
sists of lectures en route and field trips in Han- 
over, Bavaria and other places in Germany. A 
study is made of the methods of instruction in 
nature study and in secondary school biology in 
some of the typical small towns and in such 
large cities as Hamburg, Berlin and Dresden. 


Atv the convocation of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Summer School, on July 27, Dr. George M. 
Wiley, assistant commissioner in charge of sec- 
ondary education of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, spoke on the “Social Sig- 
nificance of Secondary Education.” 


Dr. JosePpH JASTROW has arranged for the 
autumn a symposium on “Psychologies of To- 
day” at the New School of Social Science, New 
York City, in which authoritative representa- 
tives of the several fields of psychology will pro- 
vide a survey of their respective fields by way 
of a eritical interpretation of results and pur- 
poses. The speakers in the symposium will in- 
clude Gardner Murphy, Columbia University; 
Franklin Fearing, Northwestern University; 
Knight Dunlap, the Johns Hopkins University ; 
W. R. Miles, Yale University; Kurt Koffka, 
Smith College; H. L. Hollingworth, Barnard 
College; Arnold Gesell, Yale University; Carl 
J. Warden, Columbia University; Madison 
Bentley, Cornell University; Margaret Wash- 
burn, Vassar College; Everett Dean Martin; 
Clark Wissler, Yale University; Herbert Lang- 
feld, Princeton University; Daniel Bell Leary, 
University of Buffalo, and Clark L. Hull, Yale 
University. Dr. Jastrow will give a short in- 
troductory talk before each lecture both the 
present the speaker and to establish continuity 
in the course. 


WALTER BALLovu JAcoss, director of univer- 
sity extension and professor of education in 
Brown University since 1901, died on July 23 
at the age of seventy-one years. 

Dr. THomas ARKLE CLARK, dean of men at 
the University of Illinois, died on July 18, at 
the age of sixty years. 


Dr. Joun C. Griaas, for many years head of 
the department of musie of Vassar College, and 
for eight years professor of English in Canton 
Christian College, Canton, China, died in Cali- 
fornia on July 20, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. 
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By the will of the late Arthur Hawley Serib- 
ner, Princeton University will receive $150,000 
on the death of Mrs. Scribner. 


A $15,000 fund has been provided for service 
scholarships which will be awarded to members 
of the Harvard University Business School en- 
tering next September. The scholarships are 
not to exceed $150 and are to be awarded on the 
basis of scholastic standing, general qualifica- 
tions, and the student’s need of help. Those 
who receive the scholarships may be required 
to do work around the Business School during 
the year reasonably equivalent in part or wholly 
to the amount of money of the scholarship. 
The work may be in the library, dining halls, 
or connected with the buildings and grounds, 
and each applicant will be required to submit 
a detailed statement of his financial condition. 


Tue first experiment in roof-top play- 
grounds, sponsored by the Community Coun- 
cils of the City of New York, was begun on 
July 21, on the roof of Publie School 31, 
Monroe and Gouverneur Streets. August Heck- 
scher and other speakers praised the project 
and declared that the city government should 
extend the plan throughout the five boroughs. 
The roof will be used during the summer months 
by approximately 300 mothers and children 
under seven years of age and a nurse will be 
in attendance at all times. The project, which 
entailed the building of an elevator, cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. John Kirkland Clark, 
president of the Community Councils, presided 
at the opening exercises. Each child will be 
examined by the nurse in attendance and 
mothers will be able to get instruction in the 
care of their children. The roof will be open 
in the morning and afternoon for the next six 
weeks. 


APPORTIONMENT of state school moneys to 
the various counties and school districts of New 
Jersey for the year 1932-1933 amounts to 
$21,071,226, according to an announcement re- 
cently made by Dr. Charles H. Elliott, state 
commissioner of education. This is an inerease 
of $506,542 over the amount apportioned for 
the last school year. The funds from which 
the apportionment is made consist of the state 
school tax, $17,941,110; the railroad tax, $2,- 
406,262; income from the State School Fund, 
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$600,000; interest on the surplus revenue fund, 
$24,395, and the reapportionment of balances 
and penalties, $99,458. Essex County received 
the largest amount allocated to any county for 
the upkeep of the public schools, a total amount 


of $4,810,192. Hudson County is next, receiv- 


ing $3,777,070. Other counties will receive 
funds as follows: Atlantic, $1,032,937; Bergen, 
$1,494,678; Burlington, $223,919; Camden, 


$1,054,593; Cape May, $291,516; Cumberland, 
$156,878; Gloucester, $207,770; Hunterdon, 
$101,087; Mercer, $866,521; Middlesex, $658,- 
577; Monmouth, $706,621; Morris, $356,632; 
Ocean, $161,584; Passaic, $1,299,510; Salem, 
$125,326; Somerset, $211,656; Sussex, $104,- 
617; Union, $1,469,757; Warren, $147,191. 

A sBubDGET of $15,702,924, which is $655,135 
lower than that of last year and which makes 
no provision for teachers’ salary increases, was 
passed on June 25 by the Boston School Com- 
mittee at a special meeting. Members of the 
committee suggested that a voluntary contribu- 
tion from every teacher of two per cent. to 
create a fund, would take care of increases for 
those who are not getting the maximum salary. 
It is said to be the first time within twenty 
years that the school board has adopted a 
budget that showed a decrease. Salaries of 
members of teaching and supervising: staffs 
amount to $12,407,962 and those of administra- 
tive officers, clerks, and stenographers, super- 
visors of attendance, ete., amount to $420,302. 

A REQUEST has been made by Mayor Walker 
of New York City that all city employees return 
one month’s pay to the city treasury in 1933 to 
help the municipality to balance its budget. 
This saving, it was estimated, would amount to 
$26,000,000, of which approximately $10,000,- 
000 would come from the public-school system. 
Preparations are being made by the school 
board for a poll of the teaching and supervising 
staff to see whether its members will agree to 
return to the city one month’s pay in 1933. If 
the returns of the poll indicate general opposi- 
tion to a voluntary wage cut, school and city 
officials are ready to ask the Legislature to re- 
scind all mandatory salary schedules and place 
full control of teachers’ salaries in the hands 


of the municipal authorities. According to 


press reports, school officials joined Mayor 
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Walker in pointing out that if a salary cut 
must be made it is more advantageous to the 
teachers to have it take the form of a volun- 
tary contribution to the city than to have it 
done by legislation. The salaries of teachers 
and other school employees are protected by 
state law, and can not be decreased except by 
direct action of the Legislature. If the Legis- 
lature acts, school officials claim that it may be 
many years before the pay rates are returned 
to their present level. By a voluntary return 
to the city of one month’s pay teachers will pro- 
tect their pension status and will not have their 
present rates of pay and regulation by the 
Legislature upset. 

AccorpINnG to The New York Times Mayor 
Cermak of Chicago announced on July 25 that 
he had made arrangements to obtain $2,500,000 
with which to pay school teachers and other 
school board employees. His announcement, 
which indicated an early pay day for the em- 
ployees to whom the board owes more than 
$20,000,000 in back salaries, followed a confer- 
ence with the bankers. The mayor’s announce- 
ment, which puts the question of further school 
pay funds directly up to the school board’s 
action on reduction of expenditures, follows: 
“T have made arrangements to secure $2,500,000 
to pay school teachers, relying upon assurances 
that the school board will reduce its budget as 
recommended by the Citizens’ Committee. If 
this reduction is not made, then the responsi- 
bility for failure to secure more funds later 
must rest entirely with the school board.” 
Dismissal of 364 public school custodians, 
firemen, janitors and janitresses to effect an 
annual saving otf $509,369 was recommended 
to a subeommittee of the Board of Education 
by its business manager, Howard P. Savage. 
The complete report called for other savings 
which brought the total annual proposed econ- 
omy to $1,331,341, or $854,812 for the remain- 
der of this year. 

THE Institute of International Education 
announces that forty-six American students 
have been awarded fellowships for graduate 
study in Germany during the next academic 
year. These appointments were made by the 
American German Student Exchange and are 
for study at German universities and_tech- 
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nical schools, among them Berlin, Bonn, Danzig, 
Frankfurt, Freiburg, Goettingen, Hamburg, 
Heidelberg, Kiel, Liepzig, Marburg, Munich and 
Tuebingen. Approximately the same number of 
Germans will study in the United States under 
the auspices of the institute. This interchange 
of students between the United States and Ger- 
many was inaugurated in 1924 and since that 
time more than six hundred students have had 
the opportunity of spending a year of study 
abroad. In most cases these awards provide for 
room, board and tuition. The American Ger- 
man Student Exchange is supported by the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation of Philadelphia, 
and is administered by the Institute of Interna- 
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tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City, in cooperation with the Deutscher Akad- 
emischer Austauschdienst, Berlin. 


NATURE reports that at the annual reunion 
on June 30 of the University of Edinburgh 
Graduates’ Association, held in the Women’s 
Union, Sir Josiah Stamp referred to the alumni 
associations in America as constituting one of 
the strongest sides of American university life, 
and said that he hoped the graduates of Edin- 
burgh would similarly endeavor to make the 
university a real and active part in themselves, 
letting its influence remain with them and help- 
ing it in every way they could. 


DISCUSSION 


COURSES IN SCIENCE, SHALL THEY 
BE SPECIALIZED OR UNIFIED? 

THE antithesis implied in this question lies 
between courses limited according to the nature 
of the subject-matter and those limited accord- 
ing to the nature and needs of the student. 

Thus, chemistry deals specifically with changes 
of substances into other substances, physies with 
changes of form and position of single sub- 
stances, biology with changes in living matter. 
A student aiming at a comprehensive view of 
the field of science specializes, for example, first 
in biology, then in chemistry and lastly in 
physics. A student not able to afford time for 
more than one science specializes for a single 
year in biology, chemistry or physics. 

On the other hand, if the student is the 
primary consideration it is necessary to deter- 
mine first the nature and needs of the student 
and then to select the appropriate subject- 
matter and to mold this material into a unified 
whole. 

In determining the order of development of 
mental abilities the results of psychological re- 
search are of value. According to the Stanford 
revision of the Binet-Simon tests it is not until 
the average child is ten years old that he is 
able to detect absurdity in statements similar to 
the following: “An engineer said that the more 
cars he had on his train the faster he could go.” 
At that age he has a vocabulary of 5,400 words 
of concrete significance and a memory span of 
6 digits. He has also sufficient power of visual 








coordination and reproduction to draw aceu- 
rately from memory designs consisting of 12 to 
13 lines. It is not until the age of twelve to 
thirteen years that the meaning of abstract 
words in common use is comprehended. The 
power to arrange scattered words into a mean- 
ingful whole, to detect similarities between three 
things such as a sparrow, cow and snake, and 
to arrive at comparatively simple generalizations 
from given data have also developed at this age. 
At fourteen to fifteen years increased ability to 
coordinate recalled visual images, to reason in- 
duetively and to distinguish between the essen- 
tial and the trivial in solving problems are 
evident. Increase in intellectual ability after 
the age fourteen to fifteen manifests itself 
chiefly in extension of memory span and vocabu- 
lary and of ability to discriminate and general- 
ize with reference to more complex and abstract 
ideas. 

The interests of young people are, as a rule, 
correlated with the stages of their mental devel- 
opment. Those at the higher level are more 
likely to take pleasure in solving problems 
requiring the application of abstract principles, 
while those at the lower level are more interested 
in conerete and simple situations, especially if 
they have a direct personal reference. 

In aceordance with these results of psycho- 
logical research it would seem wise to limit the 
scientifie activity of children below the mental 
age of twelve chiefly to observing, describing 
and making pictures of things that have a direct 
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appeal to their interest, a well-arranged “nature 
study” course which emphasizes accuracy of 
observation, description and simple comparison. 
At the age of twelve, while observation and 
description would be continued, more extensive 
comparisons could be made and simple exercises 
in inductive reasoning requiring generalization 
from observed facts and comprehension of ab- 
stract terms might be introduced. As the chil- 
dren developed and acquired greater power of 
generalization and abstraction more and more 
complexity might be introduced into the exer- 
cises. The course would thus consist of material 
gathered from the environment and coordinated 
with the purpose of facilitating the gradual 
growth of intellectual ability. 

If this is a worthy purpose the question next 
in order is this; “Will the specialized sciences, 
studied singly or in sequence, serve as well as or 
better than a unified course?” 

In each of the specialized sciences the phe- 
nomena dealt with range from the simple and 
concrete to the complex and abstract. Thus, if 
biology is studied at the age of fourteen and 
physics at the age of sixteen, in order to con- 
form to the order of development the more 
abstract conceptions would have to be omitted 
from the course in biology while both the simple 
and the complex, the concrete and the abstract, 
would be considered in the physies course. 

The sequence of specialized sciences does not, 
therefore, conform readily to mental develop- 
ment. However, a mere random selection and 
arrangement of topics in the order of their com- 
plexity would be insufficient. There must be in 
addition a consideration of the individual needs 
of the child and the social demands of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

At the present time a certain number of stu- 
dents in secondary schools are preparing to 
enter higher institutions of learning; a still 
higher percentage expect to engage in commerce 
A large number will marry and 
Their courses ought to give 


or industry. 
establish homes. 


them the training and the information that will 
enable them not only to live well while in school, 
but also to engage in their future work with 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to society. 

If the unified curriculum is adopted then the 
problem will be to select the subject-matter with 
three aims in view, namely, to build up a body 
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of well-assimilated information useful for pres- 
ent and future living, to encourage the forma- 
tion of attitudes and habits profitable both to 
the individual and to society and to arrange the 
subject-matter in accordance with the facts of 
mental development. 

In the introductory or general science course 
now frequently given in the eighth and ninth 
grades (ages twelve to fourteen) the children 
might study the simplest and most easily de- 
scribed and comprehended phenomena, for ex- 
ample, the germination and growth of seeds, the 
habits and control of injurious and beneficial 
insects, the effects of heat on gases, liquids and 
solids, the conditions necessary for oxidation, 
the recognition and testing of common sub- 
stances. If the pupils are required to make 
their own observations, record their own results 
and draw their own conelusions, they will in 
time acquire valuable mental habits and atti- 
tudes. The skilful teacher will lead those with 
initiative and intellectual curiosity to formulate 
their own problems and to devise their own 
methods of solving them. At this stage it is not 
nearly so important that a great deal of infor- 
mation be acquired as that habits of clear think- 
ing be established and a few fundamental prin- 
ciples be comprehended and correctly applied. 

In spite of the diversity of occupations in 
which the children will engage, certain life prob- 
lems all will have to meet and solve. Especially 
important are those that have to do with health, 
with sex, with economical and efficient methods 
of feeding, clothing and housing a family. Few 
of these problems are exclusively biological, 
chemical or physical, but it is entirely possible 
to approach them all with a scientific attitude 
of mind and to attempt their solution by scien- 
tifie methods. With preliminary nature study 
and introductory science courses much valuable 
training and knowledge ean be gained in the 
high school from courses dealing with such 
essential life problems. Especially is this true 
for girls if the work in the laboratories of 
science is properly correlated with the practical 
training they are getting in the department of 
home economies. For sane and healthful living 
it seems important that so much at least should 
be required of all secondary school pupils of 
normal mentality. 

A minority will continue the study of science 
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in the high school for a year or two longer. 
Shall they then begin to specialize, or is there 
something to be gained by continuing the coordi- 
nation of the material of experience whether it 
be biological, physical or chemical in character? 

Generally speaking, it is the more intelligent 
students who will take additional courses in 
science, and it is upon students of this kind that 
future social progress will depend. The func- 
tion of science in both the material and intellec- 
tual progress of society is not negligible and 
it is not confined to any one of the special 
fields. On the whole, also, an understanding of 
the relation of scientific discovery to social wel- 
fare requires some breadth of view and a fairly 
well-developed power to generalize and to think 
in abstract terms. Examples of topics having 
a bearing on social progress are evolution, in- 
volving classification of living things, the study 
of fossils and an appreciation of the complexity 
of neural structure and action; heredity and 
eugenics, requiring a comprehension of chromo- 
somes, genes and the Mendelian law; theories 
of molecular and atomic structure, valence and 
the periodic table involving classification of 
chemical substances; communication, transpor- 
tation and large scale manufacturing requiring 
a knowledge of electromagnetic waves, induction 
coils, vacuum tubes, transformers and dynamos. 

It is thus entirely possible within three or 
four years to give young people both the in- 
formation and the training needed for intelligent 
adaptation to modern life. Having arrived at 
maturity there will then be time for them to 
specialize in a higher institution of learning. 
Owing to rapid accumulation of knowledge even 
the basic branches of biology, chemistry and 
physies are now subdivided. Those who take 
advanced courses in colleges and universities 
and who wish to devote themselves to research 
and to further progress in scientific theory and 
its practical applications will of necessity spe- 
cialize. 

M. Louise NicHous 
SouTH PHILADELPHIA HigH ScHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Now that the European nations have agreed 
to accept from Germany the relatively small 
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amount of seven hundred millions, it appears 
that the United States will be obliged to accept 
a considerable reduction in the amounts owing 
to it from foreign debtors if it is to save its 
economic face. The problem will be simply— 
how much can we get?—and will involve a con- 
siderable amount of international bargaining. 

This situation seems to me to provide an 
admirable opportunity for education, through 
which education ean profit, the debtor nations 
will profit, America will profit, and everybody 
will be in the main satisfied. This effect could 
be secured if the government of this country, 
urged by leading educational authorities backed 
by public opinion, could arrange to have the 
debtor nations discharge their obligations in 
the form of scholarships to American colleges 
and universities for their own nationals, similar 
to those provided by the Chinese Government 
in paying off the indemnity after the Boxer 
Rebellion. And in addition the foreign gov- 
ernments should provide similar scholarships 
for American students to the universities in 
their countries. 

By such a plan as mueh as ten billion dollars 
could be collected from the European nations 
over a period of one hundred years. Any 
amount below that could be arranged, if that 
amount seems too much, by reducing the number 
of years the plan would run, the number of 
scholarships to be granted, or the amount to 
be paid for each scholarship. 

Take England, for example. She could send 
five thousand men and women to the three 
hundred or more American colleges and uni- 
versities with an annual allowance to each stu- 
dent of two thousand dollars—the same amount 
paid to the Rhodes scholars. An equal number 
of American students could be taken into the 
universities of the British Isles or of the British 
Empire with the same annual stipend. Each 
year England would thus contribute twenty 
million dollars to international education. If 
the payments should continue over a period of 
one hundred years the total amount would be 
two billion dollars from England alone. Similar 
arrangements could be made with the other 
nations that owe us money, ensuring to America 
a substantial part of the present debts. By such 
a use of scholarships it is also probable that a 
larger amount could be secured from the debtors 
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than by any plan requiring direct payments in 
cash, 

It should also be possible to have Germany 
and Austria assume some of the financial re- 
sponsibility for this program of international 
education, the benefits going to their nationals 
who would receive education in America, and 
to their educational institutions which would 
training to the American holders of 
scholarships. The European countries should 
be able to absorb and educate among them 
from twenty to twenty-five thousand American 
students each year, who would receive training 
not only in the traditional university courses, 
sculpture and 


give 


but also in musie, painting, 
architecture—all phases of education could be 
provided for. Twenty to twenty-five thousand 
foreign students in America would mean only 
an average increase of from seventy to eighty 
students for each of the three hundred or more 
colleges and universities in this country. 

Such an educational program would be likely 
to satisfy the American people that we are not 
being cheated out of our dues, since the money 
spent in educating European students would be 
spent in this country, and that spent for the 
education of Americans would be of direct 
benefit to the United States. Foreign peoples, 
likewise, would not feel that they were being 
shylocked, since the money they would spend 
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would be for the benefit of their own nationals 
through education in America, and that spent 
for the education of Americans would go into 
the coffers of their local merchants and educa- 
tional institutions. 

In addition, the advantages from the point 
of view of international understanding and 
permanent peace would be incalculable, for 
within one generation, at the rate of five thou- 
sand a year, there would be in America one 
hundred thousand men and women trained in 
each of the major countries of Europe with an 
international point of view; and also in each 
of the major countries of Europe there would 
be, after one generation, a hundred thousand 
educated men and women with the American 
point of view. After one hundred years—from 
four to five generations—there will have been 
such an interchange of ideas among the nations 
that there must be an effect upon international 
good will. That this must be so is indicated by 
the situation with respect to China. There can 
be no doubt that the good will existing between 
our two nations is to a great extent due to the 
fact that such a large number of Chinese men 
of affairs have been educated in American col- 
leges and universities through the method de- 
vised for the payment of the Boxer indemnity. 


Epwin G. FLEMMING 
NEw York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL REFORMS OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 


From the political view-point the unification 
of Yugoslavia was not immediately parallelled 
by unification of the different educational sys- 
tems of the country. Not only the administra- 
tive organization of the educational institutions, 
but also the system of instruction differed ac- 
cording to the political and religious influences 
which operated on the development of different 
forms in the various provinces of the new king- 
dom. 

This diversity of methods was certainly a 


1See U. S. Department of Commerce, Trade 


Promotion Series No. 61, K. S. Patton, ‘‘ Kingdom 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes,’’? Washington, 1928, 
pp. 46-50. 


handicap to the desired regular progress. A 
certain step toward this plan was placing the 
school administration in the whole kingdom 
under the sole control and direction of the 
ministry of education, local inspectors and local 
boards of education having been left only in 
supervisory capacity. The ministry directed 
the system by the means of ministerial decrees, 
which, however, were limited by the legal 
authority of various provinces. On the whole, 
the ministry could make its unifying impress 
felt on the educational structure by the fixing 
of the curricula in all the primary and sece- 
ondary schools and by the choice of the text- 
books. 

The dictatorial régime of January 6, 1929, 
took several steps which have brought several 
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radical changes and undoubtedly created the 
necessary unitary framework of the Yugoslav 
educational organization. 

General instruction in Yugoslavia is divided 
into three categories: primary (including con- 
tinuation schools), secondary (with classical 
and modern sides), training colleges for teach- 
ers and high schools (colleges and universities) .? 

Primary instruction is now general, obligatory 
and entirely free. Four years are spent in an 
elementary school and four in a higher ele- 
mentary school. Those children who desire to 
continue their education in other secondary 
schools do not have to attend continuation 
school. The parents who are unable to fulfil 
their duty by sending their children into the 
primary schools have their children placed in 
special boarding schools. Kindergarten schools 
also exist and special schools are provided for 
the retarded children. The kindergarten schools 
exist in all larger cities and industrial centers. 
The primary schools are maintained in all areas 
with a diameter of four kilometers and having 
30 children of school age, or twenty children 
in the regions where the communications are 
difficult. 

A special fund was created, administered by 
the ministry of public instruction, which en- 
courages public education. Primary schools are 
being constructed by the municipalities on the 
basis of instructions issued by the state and re- 
ceive subsidies from the state. The pupils in 
the continuation schools are encouraged to study 
agriculture, commerce, artisanship and handi- 
crafts. 

Of great importance are the provisions con- 
cerning the national minorities in Yugoslavia. 
Private schools are allowed to exist only if they 
adjust themselves to the new legal provisions. 
Whenever at least 30 children are in a school, 
speaking a different language than the Yugo- 
slav language, a special section is created for 
them in the school; for 25 of such minority 
children a section can be created only by the 
order of the minister of education. Only sev- 
eral such special sections in one community can 
get their own administrator. The instruction 


2See The Central Press Bureau of the Presi- 
dency of the Ministerial Council, ‘‘Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia 1919-1929,’’ Belgrade, 1930, pp. xv—- 
xix; Revue des Balkans, ‘‘La Yugoslavie depuis le 
6 Janvier 1929,’’ Paris, 1929, pp. 359-361. 
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is given in the language of the minority, but 
the state language is compulsory. But these 
children can attend the state school, if they 
wish. All the teachers must know the state 
language. The minorities of Yugoslavia com- 
plain of these provisions, claiming that they 
lack teachers colleges of their own and sec- 
ondary schools in general. Another difficulty 
arises in connection with the Macedonian in- 
habitants of Yugoslavia. The official view of 
Yugoslavia is that the Macedonians are a part 
of the Serbian nation, and hence they are not 
a nationalistic minority. This view is contra- 
dicted by the Macedonians under the influence 
of the Macedonian organizations, active espe- 
cially on the Bulgarian territory. 

Further regulations provide, in regard to all 
the minorities schools, that the state language 
must be taught in all minorities schools begin- 
ning with the third school year. The registration 
of the children is under the supervision of a com- 
mittee, composed of two representatives of the 
state and two representatives of the minority in 
question. The wishes of the parents determine 
the nationality of the child. Should the child 
be, or respectively the parents, of different 
nationality than the wishes of the parents would 
indicate, the decision is left to the higher insti- 
tutions, or eventually to the ministry of educa- 
tion. The German teachers are allowed to or- 
ganize courses for the illiterates, but the state 
language must be taught. In the first two years 
of the continuation schools the teaching lan- 
guage for the Germans is the German language; 
the foundation of primate kindergarten schools 
is allowed and the preparatory class for the 
German children is not obligatory. Another 
important gain for the Germans is that they 
can found a private teachers institute, having 
the public right, under the state supervision. 
By 1931, 98 applications for the creation of 
German branches of public schools were sub- 
mitted, of which around 60 were granted by 
that time. It should be noted that the German 
minorities have now their schools in places 
where they had no schools before the war under 
the Austro-Hungarian régime (Osijek, Vukovar, 
ete.). But in some Croatian places the found- 
ing of the German branches is not accepted with 
very much sympathy. For example, there was 
not one German school in the Voivodina under 
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the Hungarian rule; but under the present con- 
ditions there exist 38 kindergartens and 136 
primary schools with 577 teachers. The 
Magyars especially desire to send further pro- 
tests to the League of Nations, asking for the 
same privileges. 

Anotker important step toward the unification 
of the system of the country was the law pro- 
viding for the publication of text-books. The 
editing and publishing of all text-books for all 
schools is now in the hands of the state, respec- 
tively in the hands of the state publishing house. 
Open competition for the manuscript is an- 
nounced. The manuscripts are then judged by 
a committee of pedagogical experts and the 
best text-book is then published as the only 
recognized text-book for the whole state. The 
private publishers are excluded from the pub- 
lishing business for the schools. 

Secondary education is given in three types 
of secondary schools—the classical school (gram- 
mar school), non-classical schools (modern side) 
and the mixed school. The principal type is 
the non-classical secondary school. These 
schools have either 8 (complete) or only 4 (in- 
complete) forms. Since August, 1929, instrue- 
tion in these schools is completely unified and 
modernized. About 30 secondary schools have 
been suppressed, as the number of these schools 
in an agricultural country was too excessive. 
According to the new law there must be 330 
students in order to open a complete secondary 
school. The final provisions of the law are the 
result of long negotiations and of various com- 
promises. Substantially the whole secondary 
system is adjusted to the Serbian type and this 
therefore means the final step in the evolution, 
which began immediately after the world war. 
In spite of its Serbian conception, the law re- 
spects certain advantages of the school organiza- 
tion of the other provinces of the state, 
especially the Croatian system. The attempt to 
regulate the expenditures of the students is 
made by the provision that the minister of edu- 
eation states the total sum which can be spent 
for the text-books for each class. Modern prin- 
ciples are evident also in such provisions as the 
relations of the family and the school, the indi- 
vidual classification of the students, the physical 
education, the introduction of school physicians, 
the excursions as the addition to the courses, 
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the limited number of students in each class, 
the associations of students, the temporary ex- 
pulsion of students and the administrative direc- 
tion of the institute. The lack of the continua- 
tion primary schools causes Yugoslavia to have 
many incomplete secondary schools, with four 
years. These conditions mean that there are no 
entrance examinations and the graduation cer- 
tificate from the fourth year of the primary 
school is sufficient. Instead, at the end of the 
fourth year of the secondary school the pupils 
pass an examination (nisi tecajni ispit) if they 
want to continue their studies. Another exami- 
nation has to be passed at the end of the eighth 
year. 

Recently several steps were taken to limit the 
attendance of the secondary schools. The 
pupils, for example, receiving only the “satis- 
factory” grade (corresponding probably to our 
C) must take another examination in order to 
pass the course. The pupils with the average 
grades of “good” (about B) pass without 
hindrance. The acceptance of the pupils into 
the first grade is conditional; after the first 
semester the pupils who do not pass half of 
their subjects are expelled. 

The training colleges for teachers have been 
reorganized; the instruction has been extended 
from 4 to 5 years and two pedagogical high 
schools (colleges) have been created for the 
training of teachers for the training colleges. 
Particular attention is also paid to the physical 
training of youth. 

Since 1930 the universities have been reor- 
ganized and unified. In 1918 there was one uni- 
versity in Belgrade and one in Zagreb, each 
having three faculties; afterwards another uni- 
versity was founded in Ljubljana with five 
faculties. The post-war changes enlarged the 
University of Belgrade by adding the agricul- 
tural, theological and medical faculties. In ad- 
dition, the jurisdiction of this university ex- 
tends to the faculties of arts and law in Subotica 
and Skoplje. The University of Zagreb has 
been enlarged by the medical, agriculture and 
forestry, veterinary and technical faculties. In 
1920 a High School for Commercial and Eco- 
nomic Sciences and a Pedagogical High School 
were formed in Zagreb and another Pedagogical 
High School in Belgrade in 1924. 

Among the other unification measures of re- 
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cent times is the prescription of the unification 
of orthography. Special courses have been or- 
ganized in the villages and military camps with 
a view to remove the illiteracy caused by the 
war and previous circumstances. The ministry 
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of education allots substantial sums for the 
creation of popular libraries. 
JOSEPH §. ROUCEK 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS 


CONSOLIDATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Puans for the consolidation of the state’s 
three institutions of higher learning into one 
University of North Carolina have had to share 
the public limelight during the last month with 
the more spectacular political news, and conse- 
quently less newspaper publicity and public 
discussion have attended the work of the Con- 
solidation Commission in getting into final 
shape the recommendations it will present on 
July 11 to the new Board of Trustees, already 
legally (since July 1) in control of the triadic 
institution. 

Public interest spurted a bit with the release, 
on June 15, of recommendations of the commis- 
sion, and interest now is focused more keenly 
upon what action is taken July 11 by the 
trustees. 

Perhaps principal interest centers about the 
question: Who will become chancellor of the 
university system? The commission has recom- 
mended an administration set-up that includes 
a chancellor as chief executive with heads of 
each of the three branches, these heads to con- 
tinue to be called presidents. 

Fear lest a political atmosphere seep into the 
educational institutions has been expressed. 
The chancellor, as pictured in the commission’s 
report, is a powerful figure, and considerable 
influence will emanate from that office. It would 
be a tragie error to give opportunity for the 
entranee of politics into the operation of the 
state’s educational institutions. With such a 
notable history of freedom from a _ political 
atmosphere, we do not believe that the people 
of North Carolina would tolerate the existence 
of such a state of affairs. 

In thinking about possible candidates to be 
the chancellor, if provision for this officer is 
made by the trustees, and in summing up the 
opinion of numerous alumni and citizens with 
whom we have talked, the need of the hour 
seems to point clearly in one direction. The 


people of North Carolina think first of Frank 
Graham for this position. They think of him, 
first, because he has been during these last two 
years the spokesman not only of the university 
but of education in North Carolina. He is 
an educational statesman who has the confidence 
of the state, and whose leadership has struck 
a militant response among friends of education 
in North Carolina. The momentum of this 
support for education would be lost by the elec- 
tion of an outsider who is not familiar with 
conditions and attitudes of the state. In view 
of these considerations a large number of 
people throughout North Carolina would be 
keenly disappointed in the election to this po- 
sition of any one other than President Graham. 

The titles of chancellor and president, under 
the plan as proposed by the Consolidation Com- 
mission, are misleading. Better titles for the 
sake of descriptive purposes—and these titles 
were suggested to the commission by the experts 
—would be president and deans of administra- 
tion. Perhaps the titles might eventually become 
president and deans of administration, rather 
than chancellor and presidents. In either case 
the duties would remain the same. 

Such are the historical tradition and educa- 
tional reputation throughout the nation of the 
university that the survey staff of experts, it 
is understood, actually have recommended a 
coneentration in Chapel Hill of practically all 
functions of a university. With such a dispo- 
sition on the part of impartial and competent 
experts after a thorough survey, and with the 
Chapel Hill institution so highly regarded in 
the educational world, it is not considered likely 
that the framework of an enlarged university 
at Chapel Hill will be less integrated. The 
question before the trustees on July 11, as we 
read the commission’s report, will be the degree 
of consolidation and concentration to be put 
into operation at this time, rather than any 
further distribution of functions of a genuine 
university set-up. 
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Actually, the survey staff’s report constitutes 
an objective for the development of North Car- 
olina’s higher edueational system, an objective 
by which future policy will be guided.—North 


Carolina Alumni Review. 


NortH CaArouina’s three largest state-run in- 
stitutions of higher learning last week became 
one. During the 1931 session of the North 
Carolina General Assembly, Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner urged that the University of 
North Carolina (Chapel Hill), North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
(Raleigh, 30 miles away) and North Carolina 
College for Women (Greensboro, 90 miles 
away) be merged into a single great univer- 
sity, with a single head, a joint board of trus- 
Overlapping courses and duplicated fune- 
Governor Gardner, 


tees. 
tions would be eliminated. 
ambitious for North Carolina edueation, said 
his plan would be an “outstanding contribu- 
tion” to higher education in the South. The 
assembly voted the merger, the governor ap- 
pointed a commission to survey the colleges. 
Many a “Tar Heel” has objected in prin- 
ciple to the merger. The University at Chapel 
Hill, quiet and urbane, feels sufficient unto 
itself, is proud to be one of the oldest state 
universities in the United States (chartered 
1789). The State College felt the first effects 
of consolidation last year when Dr. Carl Cleve- 
land Taylor, dean of its Graduate School, was 
ousted. 
an angry liberal felt that President Eugene 
Clyde Brooks, antagonistic to Dean Taylor’s 


Reason given was economy, but many 


social views, had seized upon the merger as a 
handy exeuse. 

Even proponents of the merger, however, 
were shocked last month when the expert sur- 
veyors—Dr. George Alan Works, of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, of 
the University of Minnesota, and President 
Frank Le Rond MeVey, of the University of 
Kentucky—made public their recommendations. 
They proposed that nearly all important uni- 
versity activities be centered in Chapel Hill, 
that the Raleigh institution be reduced to a 
junior college. This was too drastic for Gov- 
ernor Gardner, who hastened to Washington to 
confer about it with Dr. Frederick James 
Kelley, of the U. S. Office of Education. Last 
week Governor Gardner met with the trustees 
of the new university, officially consummated 
the merger in a milder form than originally 
recommended. Beginning with the autumn 
term, the three colleges will be administered by 
one president in direct charge. Each will have 
a vice-president. There will be one comptroller, 
one director of graduate work, one director of 
summer schools. Total number of students: 
6,450. 

The new president will soon be elected. It 
is almost certain to be small (5 ft. 6, 130 lb.), 
able, liberal Frank Porter Graham, president 
of the present university. Under Dr. Graham, 
the “Hill” has prospered culturally. In the new 
deal it may be better off financially—its budget 
was cut by one third last spring; President 
Graham was obliged to raise loan funds for 
scholars and an emergency fund for the “Hill” 
itself. But “Tar Heels” are reluctant to sur- 
render any part of their president. Last fort- 
night the lively Chapel Hill Weekly pointed 
out that individual presidents of the three state 
institutions could do as well themselves what 
the new university president (first known as 
“chancellor” in the survey report) is supposed 
to do. Growled the Weekly: “We do not be- 
lieve that the people of North Carolina are in 
any humor to ereate a new and costly office for 
the sake of show.”’—Time. 


REPORTS 


CURRENT PRACTICE IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
For three hundred years American edueation 
assumed that character is a necessary by-prod- 
uet of learning and therefore only an indirect 
During the past 


responsibility of the school. 


decade this comfortable assumption has been 
breaking down and a distinct movement getting 
under way which makes character outcome a 
definite responsibility as consciously sought in 
the school as skill in arithmetie or spelling. 
The present paper gives a brief picture of cur- 
rent school practice in character emphasis. 
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In September, 1931, an inquiry was sent out 
by the writers to some 2,000 superintendents of 
schools throughout the United States. Over 
800 superintendents replied, giving information 
concerning time allotments, materials used, re- 
search activity and desired outcomes in char- 
acter education. They also sent over 400 report 
eards which have been analyzed to determine 
the character outcomes mentioned. While this 
report does not purport to give a complete pic- 
ture of all character education activities of the 
publie schools, it does point to some interesting 
trends in the character emphases of these 
schools. 

In some eases significant differences were 
found between the large and the smaller cities, 
the former being roughly cities of 100,000 and 
over. Where such differences were found the 
data have been reported separately for the two 
groups of cities. 


TIME ALLOTMENTS 


Of the 836 cities reporting, slightly more than 
one fourth (26 per cent.) have time allotments 
for character education in the public schools, 
the percentage being slightly, though not sig- 
nificantly, larger in the larger cities. About 72 
per cent. of the school systems have no time 
allotments for this purpose, while 2 per cent. 
did not furnish this information. 


It appears from these reports that time allot- 


ments for character education are more common 
in the elementary school (grades 1 to 6) than 
in the junior or senior high school. Eighteen 
per cent. of the cities have time allotments in 
the elementary grades, as compared with 17 per 
cent. for the junior high school and 6 per cent. 
for the senior high school. Grades 4, 5 and 6 
are most favored in this respect, 22 per cent. 
of the cities having time allotments in these 
grades. The larger cities have allotments more 
frequently in each grade than do the smaller 
cities, although the differences are not out- 
standing. 

For the cities which have time allotments, the 
average number of minutes a week allotted for 
character education is 56 in the large cities and 
52 in the smaller cities. The most frequently 
allotted times are 30 and 40 minutes. In many 
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schools the time varies from grade to grade, 
although there seems to be no general practice 
governing this variation. 


GuipEs IssueD TO TEACHERS 


Three general types of guides are issued to 
teachers for use in character education—courses 
of study, syllabi and handbooks and miscella- 
neous materials. The percentages of schools 
issuing these various types of guides to their 
teachers are shown in Table I. These mate- 
rials were described in 340 eases, over 60 dif- 
ferent types of books, bulletins, workbooks, 
ete., being mentioned. Some of the more com- 
monly used materials are locally prepared bul- 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF CITIES ISSUING GUIDES FOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION TO THE TEACHERS 
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letins and outlines, reference books for both 
teacher and pupils, bulletins and courses from 
other cities, workbooks, state and county 
courses, posters, charts, codes and report ecards. 
A number of cities report the use of items from 
the general course of study. It is significant 
that so much of the material is locally prepared. 


COMMITTEE AND RESEARCH IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


About one fourth of the cities report having 
teacher committees or other groups at work on 
character education. This proportion was some- 
what greater in the large cities. In view of- the 
variety of interests which might engage the at- 
tention of teacher groups, so large a number of 
committees seems to indicate considerable in- 
terest in the problems of character education. 

Some 12 per cent. of the cities have research 
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projects in character education under way or 
contemplated. 

The types of research projects in the 66 sys- 
tems reporting such are: 


1. Experimental try-out of special 
agencies such as clubs, ete. 


2. Developing and trying out mate- 


12 systems 


rials 


3. Curriculum building and revision... 8 #3 
Developing programs of character 

education ii uP 

5. Testing program 4 id 

6. Experiments as to outcomes 4 “sg 

7. Teacher training 3 iy 

8. Experiments in methods 2 a 
9. Experiments in integration with 

other subjects 2 se 

10. Campaigns . 2 oa, 
11. Survey of character education in 

the system aaa 2 sd 

12. Analysis of traits and situations 2 ae 

13. Miscellaneous 8 ae 


Total a Lovins 


Evidently the main interest is in the develop- 
ment and try-out of new materials and activi- 
ties. The interest in such projects would seem 
to warrant more cooperative endeavor and the 
exchange of experience and results. 


Direct or INDIRECT MrtTHop 


The question of whether character outcomes 
should be the result of direct instruction, that 
is, consciously sought, or the indirect result of 
the entire curriculum and school life elicited a 
variety of responses. Three fourths of the re- 
spondents favor the indirect outcomes, while 
about a third regard the direct objective as 
desirable. 

The fact that some 13 per cent. of the respon- 
dents checked both objectives accounts for the 
two proportions, which total more than 100 per 
cent. This latter group quite commonly stated 
that character outcomes should be consciously 
sought by the teacher but should not be a con- 
scious objective of the pupils. 


Report CarDs 


The second part of this study is concerned 
with an analysis of 439 report cards sent in by 
respondents to the character education inquiry. 
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Our purpose was to determine what character 
traits are mentioned on these cards, how they 
are defined and how they are marked. There 
were 114 junior and senior high-school cards, 
308 elementary school cards and 17 kindergar- 
ten cards. 

Any trait which might be regarded as de- 
seribing some character outcome has been re- 
garded as a “character trait.” The problem of 
determining what these were on the cards was 
not so difficult as might be expected. On the 
whole these traits were quite easily distinguish- 
able from the other matters on the cards. 

Of the high-school cards 70 per cent. mention 
one or more traits. Ninety-nine per cent. of 
the elementary cards and 100 per cent. of the 
kindergarten cards mention at least one char- 
acter trait. The high-school cards average two 
traits a card, the elementary cards six traits 
and the kindergarten cards seven traits. 

By far the larger proportion of the traits are 
defined in general terms only. For instance, 
such words as “conduct,” “perseverance,” ete., 
are commonly employed. This is especially 
true on the high-school ecards, the cards used 
in the lower grades tending more toward the 
listing of specific conduct traits such as “whis- 
pers too much.” 

Fourteen different methods of marking are 
used. The high schools most commonly use a 
five-point letter scale, the same as used for 
regular school subjects, for marking character 
traits. The cards of the lower grades more 
commonly use a two or three point scale for 
marking the character outcomes, this seale be- 
ing different from that used for the regular 
school subjects. 

Nearly eighty different traits are mentioned 
on elementary school cards, forty on kinder- 
garten cards and fifty on high-school cards. 
The twelve traits most frequently mentioned on 
each type of card are listed in the order of their 
frequency: 


In HigH-ScHoot Carbs 


1. Industry or effort 7. Attention 
2. Conduct or deport- 8. Self-control 
ment 9. Thrift 
3. Cooperation 10. Obedience 
4. Courtesy 11. Persistence 
5. Reliability 12. Promptness 

6. Citizenship 
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In ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CARDS 

1, Industry or effort 7. Obedience 
2. Courtesy 8. Promptness 
3. Conduct 9. Proper use of time 
4. Neatness and care- 10. Attention 

fulness 11. Self-control 
5. Reliability 12. Persistence 
6. Cooperation 


In KINDERGARTEN CARDS 
1. Courtesy 7. Responsibility 
2. Observation of 8. Initiative 
health rules 9. Obedience 


3. Cooperation 10. Fairness 

4, Effort 11. Language habits 
5. Persistence 12. Intellectual habits 
6. Conduct 


Six traits are found among the first twelve in 
each division: 


1. Effort 4. Courtesy 

2. Conduct 5. Obedience 

3. Cooperation 6. Persistence 
SuMMARY 


(1) Slightly more than one fourth of the 836 
cities reporting have time allotments for char- 
acter education in one or more grades of the 
publie school. 

(2) Nearly one fifth of the school systems 
have time allotments for character education in 
the elementary schools, 17 per cent. in the 
junior high schools and 6 per cent. in the senior 
high schools. 

(3) On the average, nearly one clock hour a 
week is spent on character education in these 
public schools, this hour being allotted to vari- 
ous grades. 

(4) Much of the materials used by teachers 
for this work is locally prepared. The use of 
state courses of study, various reference books 
for both teachers and pupils and of items from 
the general course of study for other subjects 
is common. 

(5) About one fourth of the smaller cities 
and one third of the large cities have teacher 
committees at work in the field of character 
education. 

(6) Twelve per cent. of the cities have re- 
search projects under way or contemplated in 
this field. The major interest in this respect, 
as exhibited by the type of projects reported, 
is in experimental try-out of activities and mate- 
rials and in curriculum development. 
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(7) The outcomes of character education 
should be indirect, according to nearly three 
fourths of the respondents. 

(8) There is a decided tendency to recognize 
character outcomes on the school report ecard, 
especially in the elementary grades and kinder- 
garten. Most commonly these outcomes are 
marked by less specifie methods than are the 
regular school subjects. The character traits 
listed on the cards are generally defined in such 
a way as to express very general and broad 
outcomes, the most common being effort, con- 
duct, cooperation, courtesy, obedience and per- 
sistence. 

From this inquiry and other sources it is evi- 
dent that the present character education move- 
ment is uncertain as to theory, largely without 
leadership, not sure of its direction. Yet the 
movement is constantly gathering momentum. 
Superintendents and teachers are not sure they 
know how best to make sure of a character out- 
come from their work, but they are no longer 
complacent or indifferent. They may not know 
exactly where they are going, but they are seek- 
ing the way. 

True, many superintendents wrote in answer 
to our inquiry that “character must be the re- 
sult of the entire school program,” thereby ex- 
eusing the laissez-faire doctrine. That char- 
acter is the outcome of the child’s total experi- 
ence is in line with the best theory of the day. 
But this conclusion does not relieve the school 
of responsibility. It makes the responsibility 
all the more difficult to meet. 

If a good character for every child could be 
assured by a single course taught in every 
grade so many minutes a week, that would be 
simple and easy. But the fact that character 
development touches every aspect of school life 
greatly complicates the matter. It complicates 
it for the superintendent, who must plan the 
policy of the school to cover character outcomes 
as well as arithmetic and spelling outcomes. 
It complicates it for the teacher, who has most 
to do with the child. It complicates it for the 
curriculum which, even now, is being severely 
scrutinized in many school systems for its ade- 
quacy as a character forming instrument. It 
complicates it for the whole policy of pupil 
management in the school, while in the past 
has been primarily planned for the smooth 
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running of the school machine but must now 
consider first of all the interests and needs of 
the child. 

Unless all signs fail character education will 
problem in public-school 


be the dominant 
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theory and practice for the years that lie next 


ahead. 
GEORGE H. Berrs 


GrEorGE E. Hii 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATION OF SPEED TO COM- 
PREHENSION IN READING 


A survey of the studies concerned with read- 
ing performance reveals a rather general agree- 
ment that reading ability is composed of at 
least two elements, i.e., speed and comprehen- 
An examination of the existing tests, 
however, discloses little agreement among 
authors as to what constitutes an adequate 
measure of either speed or comprehension. The 
name assigned a reading test may be inadequate 
or even inaccurate. <A striking example is the 
confusion of simple recall with comprehension 
exemplified by tests in which the amount re- 
tained and written down after a single reading 
is considered to yield a measure of compre- 
hension. True comprehension, however, is quite 
different from such recall, for it involves under- 
standing, selection, correlation and organization, 
all of which are influenced by the mental set of 
the reader. 

The word “comprehension” 
title of a test carries no assurance that the test 
measures a general comprehension or general 
speed factor in reading. Indeed, there is rather 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. Pressey 
and Pressey! arranged four approximately 
equivalent reading scales of high reliability and 
employed them to determine how nature of mate- 
rial read influences reading responses. 

The kind of tests, all of which were to mea- 
sure comprehension, and intercorrelations be- 
tween test scores are given below: 


sion. 


“speed” in the 


‘*General 1’’ with ‘‘General 2’’ 
**General 1’’ and ‘‘poetry’’ r= 36 


‘General 1’’ and ‘‘scientific’’ =20 
‘*General 2’’ and ‘‘poetry’’ r=.51 
‘*General 2’’ and ‘‘scientifie’’ r= .49 
“*Scientifie’’ and ‘‘poetry’’ r=.56 


1L, W. Pressey and S. L. Pressey. ‘‘A Critical 


Study of the et of Silent Reading Ability,’’ 
J. Educ. Psychol., 


12, 25-31, 1921. 





These coefficients illustrate in a striking manner 
that comprehension scores on material similar 
in nature correlate high, but with change in 
subject-matter the intercorrelations are low. 
Other investigations? support these findings. 
Tests of “comprehension,” unless content is 
strictly comparable, do not yield comparable 
scores. 

Speed of reading scores show trends similar 
to those cited for comprehension. A few ex- 
amples follow: 


Paterson and Tinker:3 Form A with Form 





B, Chapman-Cook Speed . r= .86 
Gates (op. cit.): Brown Rate with ‘Cunatis 
Lee 8 =.08 
Gates (op. cit.): neers Rate -t Meuste 
Rate . .rT=.54 
Tinker:+ Rate on easy prose with sate 4 on 
scientific prose ereacnericas DOO 


It is clear from the above comparisons that 
there are many reading skills which are some- 
what independent, rather than either a general 
silent reading ability, a general comprehension 
ability, or a general speed of reading ability. 
Gates®> has pointed out convincingly that there 
are several types of reading ability, and that a 
person may be competent in some and not in 
others. In another report (op. cit., 1921) he 
has demonstrated that each of the various 
standard reading tests available apparently 
measure “somewhat different combinations of 
the many functions involved in reading.” 

Views concerning the relation between rate 
and comprehension in reading are contradictory, 


2A. I. Gates, ‘‘An Experimental and Statistical 
Study of Reading and Reading Tests,’’ J. Educ. 


Psychol., 12, 303-314; 378-391; 445-464, 1921. 
3D. G. Paterson, and M. A. Tinker, ‘‘Time 
Limit vs. Work Limit Methods,’’ Amer. J. 


Psychol,. 42, 101-104, 1930. 

4M. A. Tinker, ‘‘Photographic Measures of 
Reading Ability,’’ J. Educ. Psychol., 20, 184-191, 
1929, 

5 A. I. Gates, ‘‘The Improvement of Reading,’’ 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 
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and much of the interpretation from experi- 
mental evidence is misleading. Some writers 
state that rate and comprehension are intimately 
related, while others conclude that there is no 
relationship between the two. In an elaborate 
and much quoted study, Judd® compared rapid, 
medium and slow reading with good, medium 
and poor quality. This comparison led to the 
conclusion that “high rate and good quality are 
commonly related and that low rate and poor 
quality are commonly related.” After summa- 
rizing several reports, Gray? concludes that the 
evidence indicates a positive relation between 
speed and comprehension, that this correlation 
is not invariable, and that it is higher with chil- 
dren than adults. Comparison of scores on sev- 
eral rate measures with scores on comprehension 
tests yielded an average correlation of .31 in 
Eurich’s study. He concluded that this “indi- 
cates a positive but not close relationship be- 
tween rate of reading and comprehension.” 
But “the relation between speed and compre- 
hension is dependent upon the manner in which 
each is measured.” Gates (op cit., 1921) cites 
correlations of from —.14 to +.92 between rate 
and comprehension. It is quite evident that 
certain commonly used measures of rate and 
comprehension yield high intercorrelations and 
others yield low intercorrelations. 

Three somewhat different methods have been 
employed to arrive at the above cited results. 
In the first, the speed with which a text is read 
has been compared with recall (called compre- 
hension) of the material. This comparison has 
usually yielded very low correlations between 
rate and “comprehension.” Recall, however, is 
not comprehension and consequently these cor- 
relations can not be accepted as valid expres- 
sions of the relationship between rate and com- 
prehension. 

In the second technique, speed and compre- 
hension scores have been obtained on different 
textual material. The rate measure is usually 
secured from reading easy narrative prose which 

6 C. H. Judd, ‘‘ Measuring the Work of the Pub- 
lie Schools,’’ Cleveland Educational Survey, 124— 
161, 1916. 

7W. S. Gray, ‘‘Summary of Investigations Re- 


lating to Reading,’’ Sup. Educ. Monog. No. 28, 
1925. 

8A. C. Eurich, ‘‘The Relation of Speed of 
Reading to Comprehension,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
32, 404-406, 1930. 
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may or may not be accompanied by a check on 
understanding; a measure of comprehension by 
reading paragraphs of more difficult material 
and then answering questions on the text. Cor- 
relations between these rate and comprehension 
scores are alleged to show the relation between 
speed and comprehension in reading. Infer- 
ences of this nature are apt to be decidedly mis- 
leading. The coefficients merely signify rela- 
tionships between specific “speed” scores and 
specific “comprehension” scores. It has been 
suggested above that no single test measures 
either a general speed or a general comprehen- 
sion factor of any appreciable size. When sub- 
ject-matter differs from test to test the correla- 
tions between various speed measures, various 
comprehension measures, or between speed and 
comprehension are all comparatively small. It 
is quite possible that all these tests are merely 
measuring “somewhat different combinations of 
the many functions involved in reading.” 

In considering rate in relation to comprehen- 
sion in reading the important problem is how 
well rate of reading history is related to com- 
prehension of the history material; how well 
speed of reading easy narrative is related to 
comprehension of the narrative text, ete. To 
correlate a speed score for reading easy narra- 
tive with comprehension score in reading chem- 
istry and state that the obtained coefficient 
shows the relation between speed and compre- 
hension in reading is not justified. Further- 
more, Tinker (op. cit.) has shown that changes 
in the reading situation (type of textual ma- 
terial) favor inconsistency in reading perform- 
ance, and the greater the change in the result- 
ing reading attitude, the less the correlation be- 
tween reading performance in the different situ- 
ations.** This supports Gates’ contention (op. 
cit., 1921) that there may be a variation in rela- 
tive performance from one (specific) reading 
skill to another. 

In the third method rate and comprehension 
are measured on identical reading text. The 
time taken for the reading or the number of 


8aTt should be understood that there are other 
ways by which reading attitudes may be altered: 
i.e., by specific directions (see C. H. Judd and G. 
T. Buswell, Silent Reading, a Study of the Various 
types, Suppl. Edue. Monog., No. 23, 1922); and 
by method of measuring reading achievement (see 
Eurich, op. cit.). 
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items attempted is the rate score, and the num- 
ber of questions answered correctly constitutes 
the measure of comprehension. A correlation 
of the two scores reveals the relation between 
speed and comprehension. Such correlations 
are consistently high. Gates’ coefficients (op. 
cit., 1921) for the Monroe Reading Test are 
+ .90, +.93, +.96 and +.88 for grades III, IV, 
V and VI, respectively. This is the only ade- 
quate method of discovering the true relation 
between speed and comprehension in specific 
reading skills. It may be possible to obtain the 
relation between rate and comprehension in gen- 
eral reading ability by correlating a composite 
score from a large number of different speed 
measures with a comparable composite of com- 
prehension measures. When a composite “rate” 
score from four tests was correlated with a com- 
posite “comprehension” score from five tests, 
Gates (op. cit., 1921) obtained an uncorrected 
coefficient of +.84. Speed of reading, when 
measured in a “valid” manner, therefore, con- 
sistently shows a high correlation with compre- 
hension. 

Are “valid” speed and comprehension scores 
merely two equivalent measures of the same 
ability? After an extensive investigation Gates 
(op. cit., 1921) has concluded that most stand- 
ard reading tests “do not differentiate between 
rate and comprehension for the correlations of 
rate tests with the composite of comprehension 
are about the same as with the composite of 
rate, and the correlations of comprehension tests 
are about the same with rate as with compre- 
hension.” There are situations in which speed 
and comprehension in reading show a one to one 
relationship with each other. Paterson and 
Tinker (op. cit.) obtained, on an easy reading 
test in which comprehension of material read 
was approximately 100 per cent. accurate, a cor- 
rected correlation coefficient of + 1.00 between 
comprehension (time-limit score) and speed 
(work-limit score). Similarly, Gates (op. cit., 
1921) obtained an uncorrected coefficient of 
+ .92 between rate and comprehension scores of 
the Monroe Reading Test. In a reading mea- 
sure which stresses speed to a lesser degree, 
Farnsworth, Seashore and Tinker® obtained on 


9P, R. Farnsworth, R. H. Seashore and M. A. 
Tinker, ‘‘Speed in Simple and Serial Action as 
Related to Performance in Certain Intelligence 
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the reading examination (Part V) of the: Ohio 
State University College Entrance Examination 
an uncorrected correlation of +.76 between 
comprehension and rate when one fourth stand- 
ard time was allowed for comprehension score. 
With standard time for comprehension, the cor- 
relation between rate and comprehension 
dropped to +.63. These results suggest that 
rate and comprehension scores in reading are 
equivalent in some situations, but tend to be 
somewhat less intimately related in difficult 
reading where little emphasis is placed upon 
speed of response. 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) Analysis of results obtained with stand- 
ard reading tests shows that “comprehension” 
measured on dissimilar textual materials does 
not yield comparable scores. The same is true 
for speed scores. 

(2) Further analysis justifies the conclusion 
that there are many reading skills which are 
somewhat independent, rather than: either a 
general silent reading ability, a general compre- 
hension or a general speed of reading ability. 

(3) The only adequate method of discovering 
the true relation between speed and comprehen- 
sion in specific reading skills is to measure rate 
and comprehension on the same or strictly com- 
parable material 

(4) Data obtained by this method reveal very 
high intereorrelations. With the evidence now 
available, the only justifiable conclusion is that 
there is a close relation between speed and com- 
prehension in reading. ~ 

‘ Mites A. TINKER 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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